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Rates. 


HEIRESSES PRESUMPTIVE TO THE ENGLISH 
THRONE. 

T have had occasion lately to make out a list of 
those illustrious ladies who at various periods since 
the Conquest have occupied the position of heiress 
presumptive to the English crown. As I think it 
may interest some of your readers, I subjoin it as 
follows :— 

1, Princess Maud, or Matilda, Empress of Ger- 
many, daughter of King Henry I., who became 
heiress presumptive on the death of her brother 
(or brothers ?) Nov. 25/6, 1120. Her long contest 
for the crown with her cousin Stephen is matter 
of history. 

2. Princess Eleanor of Bretagne (the Pearl of 
Brittany), daughter of Geoffrey, Duke of Bretagne, 
granddaughter of King Henry II., und niece of 
King John ; or Princess Joanna, afterwards Queen 
of Scotland, eldest daughter of King John, con- 
cerning whom presently. 

3. Princess Philippa of Clarence, Countess of 
March, only child of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, and 
granddaughter of King Edward III., was heiress 
presumptive from the accession of her cousin, King 
Richard IL, June 21, 1377, until her death 1377/8, 
4 period of little more than six months. 

4. Princess Elizabeth, afterwards Queen of Eng- 
land, eldest daughter of King Edward IV., who was 


heiress presumptive from the time of her birth, 
Feb. 11, 1464/5, until the birth of her brother 
Edward, Duke of Cornwall, Nov. 4, 1470. She 
became Queen de jure upon the deaths of her 
brothers Edward and Richard in June, 1483 - 
youngest brother George having died in the life- 
time of his father), being then heir general and re- 
presentative of William the Conqueror. 

N.B,—It may be a question if Princess Cicely, 
afterwards Viscountess Wells, second surviving 
daughter of King Edward IV., was not heiress 

resumptive from the time her sister Elizabeth 
e queen, Jan. 18, 1485/6, until the birth of 
Prince Arthur, Duke of Cornwall, Sept. 20 follow- 
ing. She, of course, became heiress presumptive 
de jure in June, 1483, when her unfortunate 
brothers were (probably) murdered in the Tower, 
and Elizabeth became the rightful sovereign of 
England. But Elizabeth never was queen reg- 
nant. Henry of Richmond reigned alone from 
August, 1485, till January 18 following, when he 
condescended to fulfil his matrimonial engagement 
with the rightful heiress of the realm, who then 
me queen consort only, with the understand- 
ing that if she died without issue Henry’s issue by 
another wife would succeed before her sisters. 
Cicely never was Henry’s heiress presumptive in 
any sense, as, if he had died before the birth of his 
son, Elizabeth would probably have been made 
regent until the young king attained his majority, 
and his heiress presumptive until he had a child of 
his own would have been his own mother ! 

5. Princess Margaret, Queen of Scotland, eldest 
daughter of King Henry VIL, was heiress pre- 
sumptive from the accession of her brother, Henry 
VIIL., in 1509 until the birth of Henry, Duke of 
Cornwall, Jan. 1, 1510/11, and from his death, 
seven weeks later, until the birth of the Princess 
Mary in February, 1515/6, with the exception of 
the few days in 1514 during which King Henry’s 
second son, another Duke of Cornwall, lived. 

6. Princess Mary, afterwards Queen Mary L, 
daughter of King Henry VIII., was heiress pre- 
sumptive from the time of her birth, Feb. 8, 
1515/6 (save for the few hours—or moments—of 
life enjoyed by an infant brother in 1518), until 
displaced by direction of her father in favour of 
her half-sister Elizabeth, 1533/4. After the divorce 
and death of Queen Anne Boleyn, Elizabeth was 
pronounced illegitimate and incapable of succeed- 
ing to the throne, but it does not appear that Mary 
was reinstated in her place as heiress presumptive. 
Upon the accession of Edward VI., however, she 
was once more recognized as heiress to the throne 
in case the yo king died without issue, and 
remained so until June 21, 1553, when she was 
deprived of her rights by the illegal assignment 
made by her brother in favour of Lady Jane 
Dudley. 

7. Princess Elizabeth, afterwards Queen of Eng- 
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land, youngest daughter of King Henry VIII. 
Declared heiress presumptive soon after her birth. 
Displaced and declared illegitimate by Act of 
Parliament 1536. Became again heires: presump- 
tive on the accession of her sister, (jueen Mary, 
1553, and succeeded her on the throne 1558. 

8. Lady Jane Dudley was declared heir to the 
throne by King Edward VI. June 21, 1553, and 
was svodbined Queen July 10 following. Upon 
the death of King Edward VI. the order of succes- 
sion stood thus :—1, Princess a 2, Princess 
Elizabeth, the king’s sisters ; 3, Mary, Queen of 
Scots, representative of the king’s aunt Margaret ; 
4, Margaret, Countess of Lennox, cousin-german 
to the king; 5, Henry, Lord Darnley, her (then) 
only son ; 6, Frances, Duchess of Suffolk, cousin- 
german to the king; and 7, Her daughter, Lady 
Jane, wife of Lord Guildford Dudley. It will be 
noticed that the next male heir at the time of Ed- 
ward’s death was his cousin, the young Lord 
Darnley, who afterwards became the husband of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and father of King James I. 
The four immediate heirs to the crown were 
females, avd the next male heir after Henry 
Stuart was Edward Courtenay, only surviving son 
and heir of Henry, Marquis of Exeter, who had 
been executed in the reign of Henry VIII. Ed- 
ward’s own idea was to exclude all the females of 
his family from the succession, and for that reason 
the Duchess of Suffolk, Lady Jane’s own mother, 
who certainly had a better right to the throne than 
her daughter, was passed over. But this did not 
suit Northumberland’s views, who intended the 
crown ultimately for his own son, Guildford 
Dudley, or at least contemplated it prospectively 
on the head of a future grandchild. He prevailed 
upon the dying king to alter his programme so as 
to make the order of succession run thus :—“ First 
(for lack of issue of my body) to the Lady Frances’ 
(Duchess of Suffolk) heirs male if she have any such 
before my death, then to the Lady Jane and her 
heirs male, then to the Lady Catherine’s heirs male, 
the Lady Mary’s heirs male,” and so forth. Thus 
entirely passing over Jane’s mother and her sisters. 

9. Lady Catherine Herbert, afterwards Countess 
of Hertford, was virtually heiress presumptive to 
the throne during the nine days of her sister’s 
reign. The Duke of Northumberland informed 
his daughter-in-law that her sisters Catherine and 
Mary were to succeed her in case she died without 
issue, and of course she could have ruled it so her- 
self ; but, by the assignment of Edward VI., the 
crown, in default of male issue of Jane, was to go 
to the son of Catherine if she had one, thus pass- 
ing over Catherine herself altogether. 

10. Mary, Queen of Scots, only daughter and 
heir of King James V. of Scotland, became heiress 
presumptive to the English crown on the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth, Nov., 1558, and so continued 
until her own death in Feb., 1586/7. 


11. Princess Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, eldest 
daughter of King James I., was heiress pres 
tive from the accession of her brother Charlee £. 
March 27, 1625, until the birth of her nephew, 
Charles James, Dake of Cornwall and Rothssy, 
May 13, 1629, and again from his death (which 
happened almost immediately) till the birth of 
Prince Charles, afterwards Charles II., May 29, 
1630. 

12, Mary, Princess of Orange, afterwards 
Mary II., became heiress presumptive wa 
accession of her father, King James II., in Feb, 
1684/5, and so continued until the birth of he 
brother, James Francis Edward, Duke of Cornwall 
and Rothsay, June 10, 1688, She was proclaimed 
queen Feb, 13, 1688/9. 

13. Princess Anne of Denmark, declared heiress 
presumptive by Act of Parliament 1689, and » 
remained until the death of her brother-in-lay 
King William III., when she ascended the throne 
as Queen Anne. 

14. Princess Sophia, Electress of Hanover, de 
clared heiress presumptive by Act of Parliament 
(failing heirs of Queen Anne), and remained such 
from March 8, 1701/2, until her death, June 8, 
1714. 

15. Princess Victoria of Kent (our present most 
gracious sovereign) became heiress presumptive 
upon the accession of her uncle, King William IV., 
1830, and so remained until his death, June 2, 
1837, when she succeeded to the throne, 

16. Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa, Princes 
Royal (now Empress Frederick of Germany), was 
heiress presumptive from her birth, Nov. 21, 1840, 
until that of her brother, Albert Edward, Duke of 
Cornwall and Rothsay, Nov. 9, 1841. 

Thus the list begins and ends with a princess of 
England who became Empress of Germany. 

The Princess Eleanor of Bretagne (La Belle Bre- 
tonne), sister and heir of Arthur, Duke of Bretagne 
and Earl of Richmond, would certainly have been 
heiress presumptive if her brother had succeeded 
Richard Coeur de Lion on the throne. But as be 
did not do so, the unfortunate princess had to pay 
for her vicinity to the crown bya my 
prisonment at the hands of her uncle, King John, 
and her cousin, Henry III. She might be co- 
sidered as heiress presumptive of John himself, 
however, from the time of her brother’s death to 
the birth of Prince Henry, afterwards Henry Ill, 
in 1207, unless Mrs. Green is correct in giving 
1203 as the date of Joanna’s birth (the 
daughter of John, and afterwards Queen of Scst- 
land), in which case that princess would have 
been her father’s heiress presumptive for thst 
period of time. Miss Agnes Strickland (who claims 
most of the chroniclers of the period in su 
of her statement) gives 1210 as the year in whicd 
Joanna was born (‘Lives of Queens of England, 
vol. i. p, 341). If that was so, or of Bretagne 
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must have been her uncle’s heiress presumptive 
for the space of four years. This makes the 
number of heiresses presumptive to the English 
throne since the Conquest sixteen in all. 

H. Morray Lang, Chester Herald. 


*‘HARPINGS OF LENA.’ 
(See 6 S. v. 129, 209, 314, 370, 413.) 

I note that a review of the above work is 
given by R. R., Boston, Lincolnshire, and a short 
notice of the same by Brito. In justice to 
all parties I think it is right to say that the material 
—y by R. R. at the age of ten is erroneous. 

ward Lenton was a clerk in our office, and I 
have frequently heard my father and mother speak 
of him as a promising poet. Of Bateman they 
pr a very different account ; indeed, I personally 

w the latter, and no such delusion should exist 
as that a single creditable line (if any line at all) 
in ‘Harpings of Lena’ could be placed to his 
account. 

“Facts are stubborn things” is as old an adage 
as our Wold hills, and it is as to facts, for poor Len- 
ton’s sake, and for the credit of a third person I am 
about to name, I write. 

Adjoining my father’s house lived another lad, 
Robert Uvedale West, subsequently known as Dr. 
West, and as vice-president of the Royal Obstetrical 
Society, London. Now in a rustic building called 
“The Hermitage,” in the garden adjoining my 
father’s paddock, West and Lenton used to meet 
and compose poetry, &c., admitting Bateman (who 
had somehow made the acquaintance of Lenton) 
into their sanctum. 

Lenton was born on October 29, 1812, and died 
on June 11, 1828. West was born at Louth in 
July, 1810. After Lenton’s death Bateman (who 
had doubtless secured his MSS.) persuaded West 
to assist him in publishing ‘ Harpings of Lena.’ 

I come now to the question of the real author- 
ship of the work, and I am glad to say Dr. West’s 
sister permits me to append the following extracts 
from her letters, from which it will be at once evi- 
dent that the “gems” of the book were from the 
pens of her brother and Lenton, out of which Bate- 
man subsequently made profit. 

Extracts referred to. 

“Sonnet written at Alford January, 1829, and first 
printed in a monthly periodical the Olio, afterwards, 
with many other poems by R. U. West, inserted in a 
little volume ‘ Harpings of Lena’:— 

A Reverie. 
‘Crazed beyond all hope.’-—Byron, 
Borne by the wings of thought, I took my flight 
} Par where the Orbs of N ight in splendour roll'd: 
0 for a thousand tongues ’ to tell the sight, 

The wonders which those brilliant worlds unfold ! 
A soft, a soul entrancing music stole 

O'er my lost senses—lost in rapture deep ; 

how bright—how painful ! O my soul ! 
wilt thou thither wing, ne’er more to weep? 


Methought I look’d around me for the view 

Of that bright world I'd left : how small the star ! 
So small, so pitiful, I scarcely knew 

Which was the speck ‘mong myriads gleaming far. 
To love that speck, the prison of Mankind, 
How proud is Man, how low, how poor, bow blind ! 


“Lenton, R. U. West, and Bateman used to meet in 
our Hermitage, and there show each other the prose 
articles, poems, &c., which they at first contrived to get 
inserted in a magazine, the Olio, R. U. West signing 
‘Roger Walton.’ I myself remember several of these 
a as my brother's. In the volume ‘ Harpings of 

ena ’ the following poems are certainly by R. Uvedale 
West :—‘ A Colloquy,’ September 3, 1828; ‘A Dream in 
Spenserian Stanza, January, 1829; ‘The Fire Bridge,’ 
1829; ‘The Lost Ship,’ ‘ Counsels,” December 9, 1828 ; 
*The War Ship,’ May, 1829. In his own copy of the 
*Harpings of een’ now in the possession of his son, 
John Gilby West, R. U. West wrote the above dates and 
his own signature in pencil. Perhaps he foresaw they 
would be attributed to or claimed by others. But besides 
these proofs that they are his composition, there is my 
own testimony, because when the book came out it made 
some sensation, of course, in Alford, and I was questioned 
as to the authorship of ‘A Colloquy,’ which was very 
much admired, and, not being undersigned by E. Lenton, 
was not believed to be by Bateman. I asked my brother, 
and he told me it was his, and also the others I have 
named. He also related how he received the idea of 
‘The Fire Bridge,’ which poem had struck my youthful 
fancy as better than the ‘Colloquy.’ I remember Lenton 
well, a little, pale, and very shy boy. We all looked on 
him as promising to be a genius. As for Bateman—do 
you know that the spelling his name Baitman was 
adopted because he thought Bateman common! his real 
name was Bateman—he was quite incapable of writing 
any of those poems, or any articles, without corrections, 
supervision, and assistance of every kind. He wasa low, 
ignorant fellow, and it seems strange to me that he ever 
was accepted as a coadjutor by the ‘ poets.’ 

“I bave read with interest, and also great indignation, 
the article in Notes and Queries. I am sure the person 
who wrote it knew nothing about the Alford of the time 
he writes. I have good reason to believe that Bateman 
did not write any of the poems in ‘ Harpings of Lena.’ 
Those with the name of Lenton were undoubtedly his; 
but all those unsigned were written by R. U. West. R. U. 
West never posed as a poet, and did not care to have his 
name affixed, because he was half afraid they were not 
good enough to be published. The tales and articles he 
wrote for the Olio were signed ‘ Roger Walton.’ Lenton 
also wrote for the Olio. I do not recognize the descrip- 
tion of Alford and its society in Notes and Queries at all. 
The Listers, Carnleys, &c., and very numerous others 
made up a society that could not be classed amongst the 
‘poachers and smugglers.’ Certainly William Bateman 
had not access to any of these families. Bateman was 
an ignorant, immoral, dishonest fellow, a scamp in every 
sense. For a long time my brother helped him here and 
there years after the acquaintance was given up, and my 
brother had returned to settle in Alford. I do believe 
there was plenty of poaching and smuggling going on in 
the neighbourhood and in the marshes. I remember 
many romantic cases of the latter myself. In all little 
market towns at that period there were plenty of 
idle and dissolute people. Bateman was one. To call 
Alford vulgar and ignorant is an injustice on the part 
of the writer of that article in Notes and Queries, 
who is in error in almost all his statements and aseer- 
tions. 

“The last time I saw Bateman shufflingalong (when I was 
in Alford years ago) my brother, who was with me, said 
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as we were approaching him, ‘I do not even speak to 
him, It is impossible, He is a worthless vagabond and 
an impostor.’ I said, ‘Had he any ability really?’ 
* Not any pretensions to poetical ability; he could not 
write a line correctly. He wasa parasite who hung on 
Lenton. He was older than Lenton, who really would 
have turned out a genuine poet had he lived,’ I also re- 
collect my brother said that Lenton would have been at 
least a second Henry Kirke White.” 

Bateman is dead, and with him I would bury 
my thoughts concerning him. I know, however, 
that he never was married, and was the terror of 
many of the poor folk in the neighbourhood, and 
when he asked for a meal they dare not refuse 
him. The statement that he knew Lord Byron 
when in Italy, and had translated ‘ William Tell,’ 
*Silvio Pellico,’ &c., is too absurd to need com- 
ment. Lister WILson. 

Alford. 


Enouisn as Sue 1s Derivep.—We have heard 
of some amusing facts concerning “ English as she 
is taught”; it would be equally amusing, if it were 
not deplorable, to illustrate ‘‘ English as she is 
derived.” 

In a scientific periodical we are really entitled to 
expect science. But I have just met with two 
articles, in the same number of the same paper, 
which cannot justify a claim to anything of the 
kind. 

The first is called ‘ Aryan Speech traced to the 
Stone Age.’ Here we have an argument to prove 
that the English words Kill and hill are the same 
word; which is easily proved by an abuse of 
Grimm’s law. The author takes a couple of pages 
to prove what he might have proved, according to 
his method, ina line. Briefly, hill is cognate with 
Lat. collis; and the connexion between collis and 
kill is obvious. Q.E.D. Thisisall wrapped up in 
a cloud of words and most peculiar illustrations. 
The following specimens are choice. 

The E. horse is the same word (!) as the Goth. 
aihws, which is cognate with the Latin equus. 
This is because the ho- in horse answers to Goth. 
aih- ; the -rse does not matter. Next, equus is so 
called because he was “sharp”; the word is allied 
to ac-er, and is derived from the Skt. ¢o, to sharpen, 
whence also the E. whet (I am afraid Benfey’s 
* Dictionary’ is responsible for some of this). 
Farther, cal-c, which means a stone, is so called 
from its kill-ing people, or from its hur-ting them. 
Of course, kill is the same as the hur- in hurt; the 
final ¢ cannot matter. Coll-is, a hill, is composed 
of stones. Hence the Aryan languages go back to 
the stone age; for the stones of the Axil, i.¢., of 
collis, were used for kill-ing and hur-ting. Do 
not, gentle reader, put me down as suddenly gone 
mad. I am merely giving a summary of this extra- 
ordinary article. 

A few pages further on we have an article on 
the ‘ History of some Common Words.’ This is 


better, and some of it is true, being merely com. 
piled from other sources. But the account of blue. 
stocking is written in blissful ignorance of a certain 
article in Murray’s ‘ Dictionary’; and the same is 
true of the remarks on bachelor. But we are not 
without gems. We are gravely told that it is now 
the “generally received opinion” that Domesday 
is derived from domus dei, the house of God ; be. 
cause (I always shudder when this “ because” has 
to be used) the Domesday Book was one preserved 
in a sacred edifice. After this, I am not surprised 
to learn, also for the first time, that navvy is a cor. 
ruption of the Danish nabo, a neighbour ; and that 
the verb to cow is merely a contraction of coward. 
At what period of our history such a phrase as “ he 
cowarded him” would have been intelligible we are 
not informed. 

To prove that I am not romancing, I give the 
references. Both of these amusing articles will be 
found in Knowledge, in the number for Feb. 1, 
1889, pp. 77 and 92. Ceven. 


Tae AppitionaL Norte 1n Rocers’s ‘Iraty,’ 
ED. 1838. (See 7™ S. vi. 267, 352, 409, 457.)—It 
was long since pointed out in ‘N. & Q.’ (1"5S. ¥. 
196) that the very same remark which Rogers here 
says had been made to him by an old Dominican 
at Padua was made to Wilkie by an old Jerony- 
mite at the Escurial, as related by Wilkie’s travel- 
ling companion Lord Mahon in his ‘ History of 
England,’ vol. vi. p. 498 (published 1851). Much 
negative evidence has now been brought to show that 
there was no Dominican convent at Padua. Is this 
particular the only part of Rogers’s story which 
may justly be regarded with suspicion? Did the 
same thought occur to the Jeronymite at the 
Escurial and to a Dominican or other monk at 
Padua ; and was the same remark actually made 
to Wilkie at the one place and to Rogers at the 
other ; or must some other solution be sought for 
this very curious problem ? 

Wilkie visited the Escurial in October, 1827, 
and his ‘ Journal’ comprises notes both on Titian’s 
‘Last Supper’ in the refectory and the same 
master’s ‘Gloria’ in another apartment. On the 
latter picture he observes, “S. Rogers has a sketch 
of it.” He was at this time corresponding with Sit 
Thomas Lawrence, who wrote to him on January 10, 
1828 :— 


and the permanency of the picture, are in 
second part of ‘ Italy,’ which was published in 1828, 
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But whether or not Rogers had then heard of the 
Jeronymite’s remark, he must have known of it in 
1835, several years before the appearance of his 
note, as it was then made public by Wordsworth 
in the ‘Lines suggested by a Portrait from the 
Pencil of F. Stone,’ contained in the volume en- 
titled ‘Yarrow Revisited, and other Poems,’ in- 
seribed “To Samuel Rogers, Esq.”:— 

The hoary Father in the Stranger’s ear 

Breathed out these words : “ Here daily do we sit, 

Thanks given to God for daily bread, and here 

Pondering the mischiefs of these restless Times, 

And thinking of my Brethren, dead, dispersed, 

Or changed and changing, I not seldom gaze 

Upon this solemn Company unmoved 

By shock of circumstance, or lapse of years, 

Until I cannot but believe that they— 

They are in truth the Substance, we the Shadows.” 


R. D. Witson. 


Coat on Cappace.—An amusing error, almost 
as good as the historic curmudgeon of Ash, sug- 
with what a slender equipment of French 
. Jamieson made his ‘ Etymological Dictionary 
of the Scottish Language.’ He explains chows as 
“ particular kind of coal, smaller than the com- 
mon kind, much used in forges; perhaps from 
French chou, the general name of coal.” Now, of 
course, chou is not, and never was, coal, but it is 
“the general name” of cole, t.¢., cabbage. But 
coal was formerly spelt cole, so that it is evident 
either that Jamieson lost his way between the 
chou, cole, and the charbon, cole, of a sixteenth 
century French dictionary, or else that some wag 
to whom he applied for help upon the Scotch 
chows, small coals, poked fun at him by referring 
him to the French chouz, coles. 
J. A. H. Murray. 


A Fatse Epirarn: “Marraa Gwrny— 
HATCHED A CHERUBIN.”—All men (i.¢., a great 
many) have heard of Mrs. Martha, or Margaret, 
Gwynn, celebrated in an epitaph which I may give 
as follows :— 

Here lie the bones of Martha Gwynn, 
ho was so very pure within, 

She broke the outer shell of sin, 

And thence was hatched a Cherubin. 

Being desirous to find the true form and also the 
place of this epitaph, I lately searched for and found 
it in three published collections, each of which 
gives a text differing from the other two. For the 

lace of it one collector, Mr. Augustus Hare, says 
bridgeshire. Had he said England he would 
have committed himself to less, and the reference 
Would have been about equally useful. Another 
more definitely assigns it to St. Albans, Herts. 
By the help of a friend I was enabled to learn with 
something like certainty that it is not to be found 
there, though my friend happily suggested that as 
ell Gwynn once had a house of her own not far 
off, Martha the immaculate and naughty Nelly 
may have been sisters. Bat unhappily for her 


fame, it now appears that Martha Gwynn either 
never had any existence at all, or, if she lived and 
practised all the virtues, at least was the cause of 
sin in her grave, seeing that her epitaph was, in 
Macaulay’s phrase, stolen, and marred in the steal- 
ing. I have obtained what I suppose must be 
accepted as the original and veritable matrix from 
which Mrs. Martha received her mythical being. 
It is an epitaph in Toddington Church, Bedford- 
shire, mentioned and partly quoted by Lysons 
(‘Magna Britannia’) in his description of that 
church. In spite of “conceits” and affectation, it 
has some literary merit, and at least presents some- 
thing better and closer in thought than the flabby 
and pointless saying, “She was so very pure 
within.” Here it is in full :— 

“Maria Wentworth, illustris Thome Comitis Cleve- 
land Filia premortua prima animam virgineam exhalavit 
(—] Januar an® Dni. mpcxxxit., etat. xviii, 

And here y* pretious dust is layde 
Whose purelie temper’d clay was made 
So fine that it y* guest betray’d. 
Else the soule grew so faste within, 
It broke y* outwarde shelle of sin, 
And soe was hatch’d a Cherubin. 
In height it soar’d to God above, 
In depth it did to knowledge move, 
And spread in breadth to generaile love, 
Before a pious duty shind, 
To Parents curtesie behind, 
On either side an equal minde. 
Good to y* poore, to kindred deare, 
To servants kinde, to friendship cleare, 
To nothing but herself severe. 
See though a Virgin yet a Bride 
To everie grace, she justified 
A chaste Poligamie, and dyed, 
C. B. Mount. 


Picott.—As the verb “to pigott” may hereafter 
become as common as that “to boycott,” will 
‘N. & Q.’ record, for the benefit of Dr. Murray’s 
descendants, that the former word was born in the 
House of Commons on February 28, 1889 ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Pore’s Size.—A year or two ago I bought a 
merino vest. On the bill I noticed P.S. after it, 
and by inquiry I elicited that P.S. stood for 
“ pope’s size,” and that “ pope’s size” meant short 
and stout. This was very humiliating, as I had 
always flattered myself that I was of middle height ; 
but I consoled myself with the reflection that I 
had, after all, probably learned something, for it 
seemed likely that in days gone by popes, as a race, 
had been looked upon as short and stout, I knew 
very well that abbots, monks, and friars had had 
the reputation of being fat and jolly, but I was not 
aware that popes had likewise been charged with a 
too vivid enjoyment of the things of this life. I 
could not, however, discover any further evidence 
upon this point, and let the matter drop. Very 
recently, however, in ‘ Madame Pha¢ton,’ a novel, 
by Clovis Hugues, p. 21, I came across the follow- 
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ing: “Il était gros comme un pape,” so that it 
seems that in France also popes enjoyed, and per- 
haps still enjoy, the reputation of being stout. 
And I would compare also the name pope, applied 
to a small, short, thickset fish with a large head, 
also called ruff. That pope in this case is no cor- 
ruption, but 1s really the name of the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church, is shown by the German 
Papst, which has the same two meanings (Hilpert, 
Sanders). F. Caance. 


Dessert tn America.—The review of ‘ Ameri- 
canisms, Old and New,’ by John S. Farmer, given 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ ante, p. 119, contains the following 
sentence :— 

“ Dessert in America is applied not only to fruit, as in 

England, and fruit and cheese, as in France, but to the 
eweets, such as pastry, puddings, &c.”’ 
The words here italicized had better have been 
scratched out, or altered to make them correct. 
Littré has the following definition: “ Dessert, le 
dernier service d’un repas, composé de fromage, 
de confitures, de fruits et de patisserie.” The 
same article in the dictionary of the Academy is 
as follows 

Dessert, ce qu'on sert, ce qui se mange 4 la fin du 
repas, comme le fruit, le fromage, les confitures, la pa- 
tisserie, kc. On disait aussi quelquefois le fruit, surtout 
dans lea grandes maisons.” 

I think, then, that the sentence above quoted 
would have run more accurately thus :— 

“ Dessert in America is applied not only to fruit, as in 
England, but, as in France, to the sweets, such as pastry, 
puddings, &c,” 

No doubt the Americans have derived the mean- 
ing of the word from their intercourse with the 
French towards the end of the last century. 

DNARGEL. 

Paris. 

Literary Pxaciarisms.—Public Opinion of 
February 1, copying from St. James's Gazette, 
states that the well-known lines of Goldsmith 
commencing 

When lovely woman stoops to folly 
are taken from a poem by Segur (Paris, 1719) as 
follows :— 
Loraqu’une femme, aprés trop de tendresse, 
D’un homme sent la trahison, 
Comment pour cette si douce foiblesse 
Peut-elle trouver une guérison ? 
Le seul reméde qu'elle peut ressentir, 
La seule revanche pour son tort, 
Pour faire trop tard l’amant repentir— 
Hélas! trop tard—est la mort. 
Perhaps the above may be considered worthy of 
being preserved in ‘N. & Q.’ 
A. Cottinaewoop Ler. 
Waltham Abbey. 


‘Lire or Arcusisnor Wairairt.’ (See 7” S. 


longing to the famous John Byrom, but now located 
in the Chetham Library, Manchester, according to 
the bequest of my friend the late Miss Atherton, 
is the ‘Life of Archbishop Whitgift, printed for 
Ri. Chiswell, and to be sold at the Rose and Crown, 
and at the Rose in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1699, 
Before coming into John Byrom’s possession it was 
the property of Dr. White Kennett, Dean of Peter- 
borough, 1707-18, and afterwards bishop of the 
same. The book-plate describes him asdean. Ou 
the fly-leaf of this volume occurs an entry of which 
I send a copy, in the thought that it may prove not 
only interesting to your correspondents as some- 
what exemplifying the episcopal leanings of the 
“George Inn,” St. Martin’s, Stamford, but also 
useful as a record in ‘N. & Q.’ There is no sig- 
nature to indicate the writer, but as the hand- 
writing seems to be of the end of the seventeenth 
or beginning of the eighteenth century, I incline to 
the belief that it is a note by Kennett himself, to 
say nothing of his close neighbourhood to the inn in 
question. Perhaps some morelearned correspondent 
may know who the Mr. Griffith is of whom men- 
tion is made, and so determine the matter :— 


“ Mr. Griffith, in his MSS. Collections in my custody, 
writes thus :— 

“ Col’ Gervase Holles (one of his Ma‘ Masters of Re- 
quests) told me on the 27'» of January, 1672/3, that tra- 
vailing thro Stamford, in Lincolnshire. he accidentally 
met w" a picture of ABp. Whitgifts in his lodgings at 
the George Inne in that Town, w™ he knew to be so by 
y® Coat Armour and Motto under express'd in one corner 
thereof, we? he bought for fifty shillings, and so y* 
Colonel is come into the possession of this Picture, 
weh he told me he would not take twenty pounds for, it 
being an assured Original done by an excellent hand upon 
wainscoat, weh by some accident is cracked, tho not much 
to the Detriment of the Piece. 

“Mr. Henry Peachman [sic], in his ‘Complete Gentle- 
man,’ ch. iii, being directions for Painting, describes 
John Whitgift, ABp. of Canterbury, blackiaired and of a 
brown complexion.” 

Joun M.A. 

Askengarth Dale, Yorks. 


Tae Zopiac.—In an old book of mine entitled 
‘The Marrow of Physick,’ dedicated “to the Honour- 
able and Singularly Virtuous Mrs. Margaret Evre,” 
by Thomas Brugis, and published by Richard Hearne, 
London, 1640, there appears the following curious 
description of the signs of the zodiac :— 

« And first raignes Aries in the month of March, for 
in that signe (say they) God made the world, and to this 
signe the old Jewish Philosophers gave the name Aries: 
that is to say, a Ram; forasmuch as Abraham made his 
offering to God of a Ram for his sonne Isac; and whoso- 
ever is borne in this signe shall be timerous or dread- 
full ; but he shall have grace and good inclination. 

‘The second Signe Taurus raigneth in April, it bath 
the name of Bull: forasmuch as Jacob wrastied and 
strove with the Angel: whosoever is borne in this signe 
shal have good successe in all manner of beasts and cattle 
of the field. 

“The third Gemini raigneth in May; it hath the 
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formed, and made of one kind: Whosoever is borne in 
this signe poore and feeble shall he be, and shall live in 
griefe because Adam and Eve bewailed their fall, 

“The fourth Cancer raigneth in June, and hath the 
name of Crab, or Canker, torasmuch as Job was full of 
leprosie and kankrous sores, which is a worme that 
through the permission of God eatheth away the flesh. 
Whosoever is borne in this signe he shall be feeble of 
body, but shall obtaine grace, if he seek it of God. 

“The fifth signe Leo raigneth in July, and bath the 
name of a Lyon; forasmuch as Daniel the Prophet was 
put into a Lyon’s den: Whosoever is borne in this signe 
shall be a bold and stout man, and a bardy. 

“The sixt signe Virgo raignes in August, and hath the 
name of a Virgin, forasmuch as our Lady that blessed 
Virgin before birth, in birth, and after birth was a pure 
Virgin: Whosoever is borne under this signe shall be 
wise and learned, and shall suffer blame for a just cause. 

“The seventh signe Libra raigneth in September, and 
hath the name of the ballance that hang in equall poise, 
forasmuch as Judas Iscariot tooke counsell with the 
Jewes for the betraying of our Saviour. Whosoever is 
borne in this signe he shall be a wicked man and a 
traytor: an evill death shall he dye if the course of 
Nature prevaile, but if he seeke after grace and mercy 
he may escape it. 

The eight signe Scorpio raigneth in October and hath 
the name of a Scorpion, forasmuch as the children of 
Isreal passed through the Red Sea : Whosoever is borne 
in this signe shall have many angers, tribulations, and 
vexations, 

“The ninth signe Sagittarius raigneth in November, 
and hath the name of the Archer, forasmuch as David 
fought with Goliah. Whosoever is borne under this 
signe shall be hardy and Lecherous, 

“ The tenth signe Capricornus raigneth in December, 
and hath the name of the Goat, forasmuch as the Jews 
lost the blessing of our Lord Jesus Christ: Whosoever is 
borne under this signe shall be rich and loving. 

“The eleventh signe Aquarius raigneth in January 
and hath the name of the water-man; forasmuch as 
Saint John Baptist baptised our Saviour in the flood of 
Jordan to beginne to institute the new law of Baptisme, 
and end the old law of Circumcision: Whosoever is 
borne in this signe shall be negligent, and lose his goods, 
and shall be carelesse in his course of life. 

“ The twelveth signe Pisces raigneth in February, and 
hath the name of fishes ; forasmuch as Jonas the Prophet 
was cast into the sea; and three daies and three nights 
lay in the belly of a whale: Whosoever is borne in that 
am be gratious and bappy, if he make use of 


C. A. Wurre. 
Preston on the Wild Moors. 
Queries, 
We must request correspondents desiring information 


on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
alswers may be addressed to them direct. 


or Patrick 1765.—Can any of 
your Scotch readers, or others who are rate Ae 
in the study of celebrated criminal cases, tell me 
whether Katharine Nairn and Patrick Ogilvie, who 
Were tried for the crimes of incest and murder in 
August, 1765, and convicted on a verdict of a 
majority of the jury, were both executed? The 


account of the trial which I have was published in 
1765, at Edinburgh, and contains two hundred 
pages. On the last page, just above the list of 
errata, there is the following paragraph : ‘ N.B. 
The conclusion of this Trial will be published and 
given gratis to the Purchasers, so soon as the Pro- 
ceedings of the Court, with regard to Katharine 
Nairn, are finished.” Was this promised con- 
clusion ever published ; and was Katharine Nairn 
ever executed ? 

I am afraid it would not be quite within the 
province of ‘N. & Q.’ to discuss this remarkable 
trial. Certainly the depositions, as given at length 
in the publication above mentioned, contain the 
material for the most exciting novel. In fact, the 
subject is quite worthy of the pen of Wilkie 
Collins. I should be very much obliged to any of 
your contributors for any side light they can throw. 
upon this singular social tragedy. Katharine 
Nairn was the daughter of Sir Thomas Nairn of 
Dansinnan (Dunsinane). She married Thomas 
Ogilvie of Eastmiln, in January, 1765. She was 
accused of forming a guilty connexion with his 
brother, Patrick Ogilvie, who lived in the house, 
and of poisoning her husband with arsenic, sent to 
her by the said Patrick Ogilvie, less than six 
months after her marriage, namely on June 6. 
There appear to have been unfortunate family 
differences among the Ogilvies ; and the defence 
practically was that the accusations, both of incest 
and murder, were got up through the instru- 
mentality of Alexander Ogilvie, the youngest 
brother, who had offended his family by a més- 
alliance with the daughter of a common porter in 
Edinburgh, in order to regain the favour of 
his eldest brother, the Laird of Eastmiln. Alex- 
ander Ogilvie sent one Ann Clarke, a distant 
relation of the family (said to have been a person 
of immoral life, and to have lived as the mistress 
of the said Alexander Ogilvie), as an emissary in 
his interest to Eastmiln. She was received by the 
family there, including the mother, Mrs. Ogilvie, 
without any suspicion ; and it was stated by the 
“ pannels” that she succeeded in setting the laird 
against his wife and his second brother Patrick, 
and that she maliciously concocted this charge 
against them. With regard to the many curious 
facts connected with this trial, one is that both the 
‘*pannels” were condemned on the indictment, 
although there never was any post-mortem on the 
body of Thomas Ogilvie, nor was it proved that he 
had died of arsensic. But it was proved—in spite 
of his solemn declaration to the contrary—that 
Patrick Ogilvie had purchased arsenic, though 
none was ever traced directly to the possession 
of Katharine Nairn, nor was any found on the 
premises at Eastmiln. I should like very much to 
know, if any of your correspondents can inform me, 
what was the opinion of the contemporaries and 
associates of the Ogilvies as to the guilt of the two 
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prisoners. It may be interesting to note that one 
of the members of the court before whom the 
prisoners were indicted was Alexander Boswell of 
Auchinlech. Was this the father of the great little 
Boswell? I have not at present access to Burton’s 
‘ Criminal Trials of Scotland,’ and I forget whether 
this case is included in that book. 
F, A, MarsHatt, 
Folkestone, 


Sir Ricnarp Prestoy.—Does any one know the 
ancestry of Sir Richard Preston, how he came 
to be Earl of Desmond, and whether he was con- 
nected with the Earl of Denbigh’s family? Sir 
Richard Preston died 1628. Hisroricvs. 


Crarenvon Hovse.—In the Quarterly Review, 
June 1852, p. 204, mention is made of the house 
of the great chancellor and of the celebrated hotel 
built on its site, “ it is said, some small fragments,” 
i.¢, of the old house, remain. Does anybody 
know whether that was a fact? If so, some part 
may still be remaining, as the Albemarle Street 


portion has been little altered. OC. A. Warp. 
Walthamstow. 


Str Arcarpatp Gattoway, K.C.B.—Where 
can I find a complete list of his works? Of the 
four referred to in the obituary notice in Gent. Mag. 
(N.S. xxxiii. 660-2) the British Museum appears 
only to possess ‘ The Observations on the Law and 
Constitution and Present Government of India.’ 

G. F. R. B. 


Tue Leases.—Can any one tell me the names of 
those to whom the Leases, Bedale, Yorks, has be- 
longed ? Hisroricvs, 


Rossett1’s Sonnets.—I have been writing upon 
the sonnet, and have had occasion to study Ros- 
setti’s sonnets more closely than before. In the 
Boston edition of 1870 sonnet vi. of ‘The House of 
Life’ series (‘Supreme Surrender’) opens thus :— 

To all the spirits of love that wander by 

Along the love-sown fallowfield of sleep, 
In the 1881 edition of ‘ Ballads and Sonnets’ this 
is altered to 

To all the spirits of Love that wander by 

Along his love-sown harvest-field of sleep. 
Has Rossetti left on record his reasons for the 
change? 

Sonnet lviii. (“True woman,” iii. “Her 
heaven”) :— 

If to grow old in h is to 
(As the seer saw and said), col ie 
Who is this seer? Dante? If so, where shall I 
the saying ? 
hat is the interpretation of sonnet xcviii. 
“He and I”? 0038 


Frienpty Poems,’ London, 
1758.—A correspondent of ‘N. & Q., signing W., 


quoted from the above nearly thirty years ag 
(2"¢ S. xi. 428). The reference is insufficient; 
no such book seems to exist. Can W. or some 
other friendly reader help me to trace it? 

J. K. Lavenroy, 


Suappock.—What is the date of Capt. Shad- 
dock ; and what is known of his life or death? 
He is said to have transplanted the shaddock tree 
from China to the West Indies in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Watrer W. Sxzar, 


Worps or Sona Wantep.—Where can I find 
the words of a song set to music by Maitre Adam, 
beginning with the lines,— 

Aussitét que la lumiére, 
A redoré nos cOteaux, 
Je commence ma carriére, 
Par visiter mes tonneaux ! 
I think there are three verses, but can only 
two. D. RB. 


*SxetcuEs From St. Georce’s Frexps,’ 2 vols, 
12mo.—In Bohn’s edition of Lowndes this book is 
ascribed to John Cam Hobhouse, Lord Broughton. 
Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me any informa 
tion about it, or inform me where a copy of it can 
be seen ? G. F. RB. 


Mownocram P.V.—Is it known who was the 
artist who signed P.V.? It occurs frequently on 
the woodcuts in ‘Heures en Frangoys & Latin, 
by Macé Bonhome, 1558. He seems to have been 
a fertile and clever designer of a ad 


Borper Heratpry.—In ‘ Lady Baby,’ a novel 
now running in Blackwood, the author, at p. 350 
of the number for March, referring to a seal ons 
letter says, “ Those three stars on an azure grout 
figured very generally in the arms of those families 
whose ancestors have lived on the Borders and 
have been partial to starlight excursions.” Is 
there any foundation for this statement historically 
or heraldically; or is it merely a pleasing fiction! 
The Murrays bear silver stars on an azure grouné, 
and the tribal arms of Sutherland and Innes show 
mullets, differently tinctured. 
Grorce 
St, Andrews, N.B, 


Criss-cross Row.—In Mr. Spurden’s supple- 
ment to Forby in the English Dialect Society's 
reprinted glossaries of 1879 this is explained #8 
“the alphabet as it stood in the horn-book, in the 
shape of Christ’s cross, the consonants in 
vertical, and the vowels in the horizontal part. 
Alas! a horn-book, such as I learned my letters 
from, would already be a thing for a museum. Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ explain more fally the 
arrangement of the alphabet here referred to? In 


my quotations for the word the alphabet is said to 


have been so called because it began with 
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cross +, which is confirmed by such phrases as 
“to know one’s letters from Christ’s cross to and- 
-se.” Do any horn- books with a cruciform 
arrangement of the alphabet exist ? 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


SecreTary.—In the Times of February 14 there 
is an account of the examination before the Special 
Commission of a very ignorant Irish witness, named 
Heanne, who was unable even to spell his name. 
In his cross-examination he was asked, “ What is 
a secretary ?” and he answered, “‘ Not to tell any- 
body.” It produced loud laughter in court. Littré 
notices that the oldest meaning of secrétaire (from 
which secretary comes) was “ confident, celui 4 qui 
Yon confie ses sécrits.” Does the old meaning still 
subsist in Ireland ? L 


Atmoran’s Rixc.—In Sharon Turner’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Middle Ages’ is the following pas- 
sage -— 

“His [i.¢, Richard, Duke of Gloucester’s] choice lay 
among difficulties, dangers, and temptations, but so does 
every man’s path ; and it is this which makes self-govern- 
ment, wise tuition, fixed principles, and the divine aid so 
essential to us all. The daily experience of life gives 
constant evidence that these are attainable by every one 
who will direct his mind to their acquisition; and per- 
haps our greatest safeguard is to cultivate not only that 
moral delicacy of spirit which, like Almoran’s ring, will 
pain us at the first approach of what is wrong, but also 
the habit of immediately obeying its admonition, and 
abstaining from what it censures, though we may not be 
immediately satisfied why the forbearance should be 
necessary.” 


_ Will some of your more learned contributors en- 
lighten my ignorance, and tell me who Almoran 
was, and where I can find some account of him ? 
The name has an Eastern ring about it, and 
Almoran may possibly be a character in some 
Asiatic fairy tale. F. W. J. 

Ebberston, 

P.S.—The extract from Turner is from the 1830 
8vo. edition of his ‘ Works,’ vol. iii. p. 434. 


Warren.—What was the descent of Capt. 
Humphry Warren, ob. 1561, of the Irish Privy 
Council, temp. Elizabeth, whose sons were Sir 
Henry and Sir William Warren, Knts.? Was 
Admiral Sir Peter Warren, ob. 1752, of this 
lineage ; and who was his grandfather? What 
ground is there for supposing that Nathaniel War- 
ren, M.P., of Dublin, ob. 1796, was either son or 
nephew of Sir Peter? Replies direct will oblige. 


Upper Norwood. (Rev.) Tuomas Warren. 


“Presentment or Enouisury.”—Can any of 
your readers kindly explain what the above sen- 
tence means? It was alluded to in the Daily 
Telegraph about the middle of last December as 
being absurd, with several other sentences, to be 


canting song. 


given to children to explain in a recent public 
examination. A friend and self have searched 
Green’s, Ince and Gilbert’s, Hume’s, and Collier’s 
histories of England, Hone, Haydn, and Maunder, 
but failed to discover the term, much less an ex- 
planation. Vv. 


LixpLey Murray.—What was the family name 
of the wife of Lindley Murray? The latter died 
at Holgate, near York, February 16, 1826. Did 
she return to America after her husband’s death ; 
and when did she die? J. J, Larrine. 

36, Woburn Place, W.C. 


Ripcerey, or Rinetey.—Col. Henry Ridgley, 
of Ann Arundel and Prince George’s counties, 
sometime J.P. for the former county, brother to 
William Ridgley, arrived in Maryland in 1659, 


and died in 1705-10, having married, about 1664, 


Elizabeth Howard, by whom he had three children, 
Henry junior (born in 1669), Charles, and Mary. 
A Robert Ridgley arrived later, settled in St. 
Mary’s County, was an attorney of the Provincial 


Court and Clerk to the Privy Council of Maryland, 
and died in 1681, leaving a widow, Martha, and 


four minor children, Robert, Charles, William, and 
Martha. They were all Protestants. 

If any of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ can put mein 
possession of any facts in relation to the early his- 
tory and ancestry of these gentleman, their kind- 


ness will be much appreciated. 


Wma. Francis Crecar, 
Annapolis, Ind. 


or Quotations WantTEeD.— 

An advocate skilful, who made it his care 

To paint things as they ought to be, not as “— are, 
EMO, 


Replies. 
ENGLISH CANTING SONGS. 
(7 §. vii. 104.) 
Harrison Ainsworth had more than one prede- 


cessor in the writing of flash songs. The following 
are known to me, in addition to the example given 


by Mr. Ciouston :— 
1. Dekker’s ‘ Lanthorne and Candle-light,’ 1609, 


has ‘A Canting Song,’ with a translation. ‘ Works,’ 


ed. Grosart, vol. iii. p. 203. 
2. Samuel Rowlands’s ‘ Martin Mark-all,’ 1610, 


has songs in cant. See Hunterian Club’s reprint 
(1874), pp. 42, 43. 


3. Middleton’s ‘ Roaring Girl,’ 1611, Act. V. se. i. 


A song in canting language. 


4. ‘A New Canting Dictionary, comprehending 


all the Terms, Ancient and Modern...... and a Com- 


plete Collection of Songs in the Canting Dialect,’ 
12mo., 1725. 
5. ‘The Prison-Breaker: a Farce,’ 1725, has a 
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6. ‘ Academy of Wit, with the Mystery and Art 
of Canting, illustrated with Poems, Songs in the 
Canting Language,’ &c., 12mo., 1735. 

7. ‘Bacchus and Venus ; or, a Select Collection 
of near Two Hundred of the most Witty and 
Diverting Songs and Catches in Love and Gal- 
lantry, with Songs in the Canting Dialect,’ 12mo., 
1737. 

8. George Parker’s ‘ Life’s Painter of Variegated 
Characters,’ 1789, has, at pp. 124-135, cant songs 
and dialogues. Geo. L, Apperson. 


If Mr. Croustow will turn to Richard Brome’s 
‘A Jovial Crew ; or, the Merry Beggars,’ 1652, 
he will find two canting songs of an earlier date 
than the one he quotes, or if he looks to Middle- 
ton’s ‘ Roaring Girl’ he will find a couple more 
much earlier. I have not hunted out any more 
sources, but from the date of Harman’s ‘ Caveat 
for Common Cursitors’ many writers availed them- 
selves of “ pedlar’s French.” Besides Middleton 
and Brome I can recollect that Fletcher’s ‘ Beggar’s 
Busb,’ Ben Jonson’s ‘Gipsies Metamorphosed,’ 
Dekker’s ‘ Lanthorn and Gandlelight, and ‘ Bel- 
man of London’ contain much of this stuff. There 
may be songs interspersed. I think ‘ Ram-Alley ’ 
has also a dose of it, 

That sometimes entertaining and always dis- 
reputable work ‘The English Rogue’ is, amongst 
other more serious charges, freely open to that of 
plagiarism. It is, in fact, disgustingly plagiaristic, 
and every one reading it should bear that in mind 
and take nothing on authority from it. There is 
an account of the dodo in it that gave me a lesson 
once, as well as a description of, I think, the king- 
dom of Siam or Bantam, all foisted from respectable 
writers. H. C. Harr. 


As Mr. Ciouston does not allude to some much 
earlier canting songs that have been often reprinted, 
I suppose he is indulgently inclined to accept them 
as genuine rogue productions, as it cannot be that 
they are unknown to him. But I am inclined to 
think that a little consideration will betray their 
make-up. Not to occupy too much of your space 
with this not very high-class literature, [ quote a 
few of the least unsavoury lines of one of them: — 

The Ruffin cly the nab of the Harman-beck 

If we maun’d Pannam,! lap? or Ruff-peck,® 

Or poplars‘ of yarum ;° he cuts, bing to the Ruffmans, 

Or els he eweares by the light-mans 

To put our stamps® in the Harmans,’ &c. 

Thus Englished :— 

The Diuell take the Constable’s head 

If we beg Bacon,’ Butter-milke,? or bread,! 

Or Pottage,* to the hedge he bids vs hie 

Or sweares (by this light) i’ th’ stocks? we shall lie. 
Perhaps, however, only a “canting-chete” can 
really decide the question, |for the learner’s attempts 


5 Milk, 6 Legs. 


"at composition in any foreign tongue often pass for 
| good until criticized by one to the manner born, 


R. H. Busx. 
16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


Mr. Crouston rightly says that W. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s canting song was preceded by that in 
‘The English Rogue’ of 1665. Without, however, 
going into the question whether Ainsworth really 
intended to claim the credit of his being the first 
true English canting song made by an outsider, 
and doubting whether ‘‘ Nix my dolly pals” is 
“Jess than nothing and vanity” compared with 
** Bing out bien Morts,” I would say that there are 
two such songs in English of an earlier date. They 
were written by Th. Dekker, and appeared in his 
‘Lanthorne and Candlelight,’ 1609. The first, a 
stanza of seven lines, is entitled ‘ Canting Rithmes,’ 
and begins— 

Enough—with bowsy Cove maund Nace. 
The second, entitled ‘A Canting Song,’ consisting 
of two stanzas of seven lines each, commences— 
The Ruffin cly the nab of the Harmanbeck, 
and is a curse upon the constables for interfering 
with their operations and bringing them before the 
magistrate, and the judge, and finally to the gal- 
lows. Br. NicHoLsoy. 


INDICTMENTS AGAINST GAMING DURING THE 
Commonweatta (7™ vii. 104).—Shovegroat or 
slidethrift was a well-known game, and is fre- 
quently mentioned under various names in the 
dramatists and other writers of the seventeenth 
century. In ‘2 Hen. IV.,’ II. iv., Falstaff bids 
Bardolph “Quoit” Pistol down “like a shove- 
groat shilling.” In ‘The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,’ I. i., the game is called shovel-board, and in 
Taylor the Water Poet’s ‘ Travels of Twelve-Pence 
it is shove-board. It was one of the games 
hibited by statute 33 Hen. VIII., where it is 
slide-thrift. Nares quotes from Bliss’s ed. of Ant. 
Wood, iii. 84, a poetical description of the game. 
It is also described by Strutt as being - » - 

Mr. Beraett will find the game shovegroat or 
slidethrift fully described in the following works, 
viz., Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pastimes,’ ed. 1838, 
published by Thomas Tegg & Son, pp. 297, 298; 
Nares’s ‘ Gloesary ’; Douce’s ‘ Illustrations of Shak- 
speare,’ ed. 1807, vol. i. pp. 454-6. See also — 
son and Steevens’s Shakspeare, ‘Merry Wives o 
Windsor, Act I. se. i, notes, and ‘2 Hen. IV., 
Act If. sc. iv. The game is not infrequently 
alluded to by the old dramatists. ak 

Cloiscailes, See Strutt, s.v. “ Kayles 
** Closh,” pp. 270-2. 

gg” am unable to find any descriptive 
account of this game. Skinner has the verb frepan 
=to ensnare, which, he says, we have from Trapanl, 
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a place in Sicily, where some English ships, being 

invited in there by the inhabitants, were not per- 

mitted to go out again. Bailey has, “ Trapan, he 

that draws in or wheedles a Cull, and Bites him. 

Trapann’d, sharp'd, ensnar’d.” W. J. 
Ebberston. 


S. vi. 347; vii. 110).— 
Thanking H. B. for an answer to a query, I wish to 
place on record that ‘A Cronikyl of the Erles of 
Ross,’ to which he refers me, deals not in facts, 
bat in fables, as numbers of existing and not 
fabulous documents can prove. William, third 
Earl of Ross, died at Earle’s Allane May, 1274. 
His son William, fourth earl, after being a prisoner 
in England 1296-1303, was liberated, and died at 
Delny January 28, 1322/3, having been reconciled 
to Bruce at Auldearn 1308. His son and heir 
Hagh, fifth earl, married, in or about 1308, as first 
wife, Lady Maud Bruce, the king’s sister, by whom 
he had William, sixth earl, another son, and a 
daughter. See, with others, charter to “ Hugo de 
Ros and Mauld, sister to the King, of lands of 
Narne cum burgo.” Earl Hugh married secondly 
Margaret, daughter of Sir David Graham (see in 
Theiner the dispensations for her three marriages), 
by whom he had, with daughters, one son. Earl 
Hough fell at Halidon Hill 1333. F. N. R. 


Corn Law Rares S. vii. 107).—The 
Haydn ‘Dictionary of Biography’ says that the 
‘Corn Law Rhymes’ were first published in a Sheffield 
paper with ‘The Ranter’ before 1829. The date 
of ‘The Vernal Walk,’ his first poem, is given as 
1798, when he would be about seventeen years of 
age. J. W. Autison, 

Stratford, E, 


Borrerrieip S. vii. 49). —He was the author 
of ‘Niveau d’une Nouvelle Construction,’ Paris, 
1677; ‘Odométre Nouveau,’ 1681; and died on 
May 28, 1724, aged eighty-nine years. I have 
two photo negatives, showing the obverse and re- 
verse of a small combined brass sundial and com- 
pass made by Mr. Butterfield, which was lent to 
me by a gentleman residing here. The sundial is 
4 very interesting and ingenious instrument, and 
on the reverse or underneath side are given the 
names of a number of countries, and figures show- 
ing the relative time at the various places men- 
tioned. Me. Warp will also find an account of 
Batterfield in the ‘ Biographie Universelle ’ (1812), 
tome sixidme (p. 596), by C. M. Pillet. 

77, Spring Street, Hull. 

In the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society for the year 1678 Mr. Butterfield is de- 
scribed as “Instrument Maker to the French 
King. His communication was with reference to 
the making of microscopes. In 1698 a farther 
paper was read on ‘ Magnetical Sand’; and, as his 


name does not appear in Wood's ‘ Cariosities“ of 
Watches and Clocks’ or in the catalogue of the 
Clockmakers’ Company, I think it may safely be 
assumed that he was not a watchmaker. 
Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Armoriat Beartnes on Attars S. vii. 
148).—So far as Roman Catholic practice is con- 
cerned these are quite legitimate, but are not 
placed in a conspicuous position. I think some 
may be seen in the Carmelite Church at Kensing- 
ton. In medixval times coats armorial often 
appeared on copes and other vestments, and in 
Rome the custom of embroidering or working such 
on vestments still obtains. Georce Anevs. 

The Presbytery, St, Andrews, N.B. 


1673 S. vii. 68, 130, 145).—The 
remarks under these headings make me regret that 
I did not carry out my once-commenced article on 
the so-called D’ Avenant ‘ Macbeths’ of 1673, 1674, 
1687, and 1695. To Furness is due the discovery 
that ‘‘ in other respects [than the witch songs] the 
edition of 1673 is a reprint of the First Folio”; and 
he thus places it in a category wholly distinct from 
those of 1674, &c., these latter giving a trans- 
mogrification—this word best suiting the change— 
of Shakespeare’s play. I would add that, happen- 
ing to have a copy of 1673, I had observed that it 
was a reprint of F. 1 before the publication of the 
Furness ‘ Macbeth’; and I would emphasize the 
statements made and implied by him, because, as 
appears from p. 130, the vital difference between 
the 1673 and 1674 ‘Macbeths’ has not been 
clearly seen. They are not editions of one play: 
1673 is Shakespeare’s ‘ Macbeth,’ 1674 a roly- 
polied ‘ Macbeth.’ It is simply an impossible “ ex- 
planation of the discrepant statements as to this 
quarto [of 1673, though I confess I know not the 
discrepant statements], that some copies of D’Ave- 
nant’s 1674 quarto may have been printed in 1673.” 
Mr. F. A. MarsHA.t has been misled by an erro- 
neous quotation, to which I shall immediately refer. 

As to this 1673 ‘ Macbeth,’ the conclusions that 
I came to were, I think, these. (a) That the new 
songs were in all probability, though not certainly, 
by D’Avenant. (6) That the text was copied from 
F.1; such blunders as “gallowgrosses” and ‘‘Than- 
ders:” ([..i. 13, 26) were repeated throughout, 
though F. 2 and F. 3 had in the meanwhile been 
issued. (c) In especial that the gross displacements 
in the metrical lines were slavishly followed, a fact 
I note separately because it of itself proves that 
neither D’Avenant nor any even near him in ability, 
or poetic knowledge, or sense could have had a hand 
in it. (d) That though F. 1 was thus slavishly followed 
in its blunders there were a goodly number of verbal 
alterations, and some phrasal ones of two or three 
words each—variations due, no doubt, sometimes to 
the printer, but sometimes to a would-be varier of 
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mediocre power. So far as I remember, the only 
noteworthy change was the addition of ‘‘ now” to 
the previously unmetrical line, IT. i. 51, one pro- 
bably due to the memory of some old actor, and 
which, it is but fair to add, is—meo judicio—the 
best reading hitherto proposed, and mine of “ while” 
a in consequence withdrawn. The line is 
this :— 

The cur | tain'd sleep : | [now] witch | craft ce | lebrates, 

Nor are these trifling variations such as would 
justify the title-page words, “ With all the Altera- 
tions, Amendments, Additions”; nor does this 1673 
edition claim these in its title-page. It runs thus: 
** Macbeth: | A | Tragedy | Acted | At the | 
Dukes-Theatre | [Device] | London, | Printed for 
William Cademan at the Popes- | Head in the 
New Exchange, in the | Strand. 1673.” The editor 
of D’ Avenant’s collected works, 1874, gave, by some 
mistake, the title-page—as quoted by Mr. F, A. Mar- 
SHALL—not of the 1673, but of the 1695 edition. 
The excellent Furness—would that he would return 
to his former practice of giving us his own carefully- 
weighed text!—also collated the 1673 reprint with 
the folios, all the variations marked “Day.” being 
from it, though some I find have been omitted, 
while the name is not added when it agrees with 
F. 1, as, for instance, in the “ gallowgrosses ” and 
“Thunder: ” before spoken of. To collate the 1674 
version with that of 1673 or with the folios would 
be an absurdity. 

In other notings I shall speak of the entry in 
Downes under the year 1671 or 1672, and of the 
D’Avenant versions—if there be any—of 1674, 
1687, 1695. Br. Nicnotson. 


In the Dyce Library, South Kensington Museum, 
there is an edition of 1673 in 4to. with the follow- 
ing title-page: “‘Macbeth: a Tragedy. Acted at 
the Dukes-Theatre. London, printed for William 
Cademan at the Popes-Head in the New Exchange, 
in the Strand, 1673.” There is no name of writer 
on the title-page, but the text is Shakespeare’s, with 
two or three additions and songs for the witches. 

R. F. 8. 


*“Macnetn” on THE Stace’ §. vii. 68, 
130, 145.)\—Mr. Morris I. Jonas supplies the 
information that I wanted with regard to the 
1673 quarto of Macbeth; but he should not be in 
such a hurry to impeach the accuracy of Messrs. 
Archer and Lowe because “they seriously doubt 
whether Pepys’s notices refer to Shakespeare's 
* Macbeth,’” and are more inclined to believe that. 
they refer to Davenant’s version. Mr. Jonas 
says, “The question really is beyond all doubt.” 
I confess that, for my part, the only conclusion I 
can come to on the facts which Mr. Jonas states 
is exactly contrary to that which he arrives at on 
the same ground. These two facts—first, that the 
cast in the 1673 quarto is identical with that in 
Davenant’s version, 1674; secondly, that (I take 


Mr. Jonas’s word for it, without collating) the 
1673 quarto “ is simply a reprint of F. 1 with songs 
taken from Middleton’s ‘ Witch’ added,”—prove 
to me that this quarto was issued because Dave- 
nant’s version was not ready for the press ; but they 
do not prove that the version acted was Shake. 
speare’s ‘ Macbeth,’ the text being taken from the 
First Folio. I am quite convinced, and I think 
any one with any practical knowledge of the stage 
will agree with me, that Betterton and his col- 
leagues would not have studied a virtually new 
play between 1673 and 1674; and I give Betterton 
sufficient credit for good sense to assume that if 
ever he had played ‘Macbeth’ from the text of 
Shakespeare, he never would have played the 
abominable rubbish that is to be found in Dave- 
nant’s version. Mr. Jonas may answer that Pepys 
saw the play in 1664, and that it is quite possible 
that between that period and 1674 the alterations 
were made. But if the title-page of the 1673 
quarto professes to be a version of the play “as 
then played at the Theatre Royal,” or “at the 
Duke’s Theatre,” this argument falls to the ground. 
I hope Mr. Jonas will favour your readers with 
an exact transcript of the title-page of the 1673 
quarto, if he has a copy in his possession, for in 
this title-page lies the explanation of the mystery. 

It may be that we shall find in this matter a 
repetition of the tactics of the pirate publishers in 
Shakespeare’s own time; that is to say, some 
enterprising successor of Mr. Pavier may have 
published a reprint of the text of ‘ Macbeth’ from 
the First Folio, merely adding the words of the two 
songs introduced, instead of only the first words, 
as given in the stage directions of F. 1, and have 
attempted to pass this off as a correct edition of 
the play as altered by Davenant. 

F, A. MarsHatt. 
2, Clifton Gardens, Folkestone. 


Mary bE ta Rivikre Mantey (7* S. vii. 127). 
—Sir Roger Manley, who was a captain in Charles 
II.’s Regiment, was Governor of Languard Fort. 
Very near this fort is the Island of Mersey. May 
not this name have been corrupted into Jersey? 
Sir Roger came of a very old family. He had two 
brothers, Sir Francis, a judge, and John, who was 
a major in Cromwell’s army. The latter was the 
father of John and Isaac Manley, the friends of 
Swift, who often alludes to them in his letters to 
Stella. Constance RvusszLL. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Francis Mackay (7" §, vii. 89).—I am afraid 
Stephen Mackay greatly exaggerated the import- 
ance of the réle which his worthy grandsire had 
played in Transylvania. His heroic deeds are not 
recorded in history, and, on the other hand, we 
know that the principality had been ceded by 
Turkey to the Hapsburgs by the of Carlo- 
witz in 1699, so that Mackay appeared too late on 
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the scene to make the conquest during the reign of 
Maria Theresa (1740-80). His name does not 
occur in the list of governors (gubernatores), nor in 
that of commander-in-chiefs of the military forces 
in Transylvania (generales commendantes), both 
given by Benké in his ‘Imago Nationis Siculice’ 
(Cibinii, 1837), pp. 91,92. Neither Arneth (‘Ge- 
schichte Maria Theresia’s,’ 10 vols.) nor Wurzbach 
(‘Biograph. Lexikon des Kaiserthums Oesterreich 
onnand seit 1750,’ &c., 50 vols.) mentions a single 
word about him. The description of the seal as 
supplied by your correspondent is not very happy. 
How can the two ostriches, which, according to 
the French deed, were granted as supporters to 
Mackay, surmount the shield, to say nothing of 
the bull contained in the statement that one of 
the ostriches swrmounts the shield in the base ? 

L. L. K. 


Can Francis Mackay be the son or descendant 
of Francis, second son, or Daniel, third son of 
Donald Mackay, colonel in the Dutch Regiment, 
who was killed at the siege of Tournay? He was 
son of Eneas, brigadier-general and colonel pro- 

ietor of the Dutch Regiment in the service of the 

tates General, by his wife, Baroness Margaret 
Piickler. From Eneas, eldest son of Col. Donald 
Mackay, descended the fourth Baron Reay. 
B. Frorence Scarwett. 


Noy, Arrorney Genera. (7" vi. 247, 297): 
—The following extract from Pocock’s ‘ Memorials 
of the Tafton Family,’ published in 1800, will 
farther illustrate the subject :— 

“ Among the Harleian Manuscripts is a very remark- 
able note taken from Mr. Attorney-General Noy’s read- 
ings in Lincoln’s Inn in 1632, in which, upon the point 
whether the office of a justice of a forest might be exe- 
cuted by a woman, it was said that Margaret, Countess 
of Richmond, mother to Henry VII., was a justice of the 
peace; that the lady Bartlet was made a justice of the 
fae by Queen Mary in Gloucestershire, and that in 

ussex one —— Rowse, a woman, did usually sit upon 
the bench at the assizes and sessions among other jus- 
tices gladio cincta (girded with a sword),” 

Gero. 


Shooters’ Hill, Kent. 


A Suaxsrzare Lease (7™ §. vii. 167).—In 
J. O. Halliwell-Phillipps’s ‘Outlines of the Life of 
Shakespeare,’ fourth edition, 1884, pp. 196-7, the 

Blackfriars estate, the only London property that 
the poet is known for certain to have ever owned,” 
is fully described. “The house was situated on 
the west side of St. Andrew’s Hill, formerly other- 
wise termed Puddle Hill or Puddle Dock Hill,” 

_ The conveyance by Henry Walker, a London 
musician, to Shakespeare, in March, 1613, for 1401., 
is doubtless the one mentioned by F. J. F. The 
poet some short time previous to his death granted 
a lease of the premises to John Robinson, probably 
the so-called “assignment of lease.” I will only 
add this from the ‘Outlines’: “It is scarcely 


necessary to observe that every vestige of the 
Shakespearean house was obliterated in the great 
fire of 1666,” &c. The last statement rather 
damages this one in Lloyd’s Evening Post, 1769, 
that “[we hear] that part of the identical house is 
still standing.” Frepx. Rouse. 


Carita Pusisument (7 §. vii. 128, 195).— 
I have several (too several for the pages of ‘N. & 
Q.’) notes on capital punishment, which I shall be 
glad to do my best to transcribe for P. W. F. if he 
will favour me with his address. I do not think 
they are “current” modes from what I recollect. 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 
3, Woodland Terrace, Matlock Bath. 


Oxiver CroMWELL AND CaRLIsLe CATHEDRAL 
(7™ §, vi. 244, 331, 397, 454; vii. 112, 136).—Iam 
extremely sorry for having made a blunder through 
misunderstanding Mr. Boucnier’s words. 

I could not well say, and I can say no more. But 
in writing about Virgil, why not call him Virgil? 
What need of a periphrasis? I remember the 
story of an elderly rector who found fault with his 
young curate for saying in his sermon to a country 
congregation, “ Now the son of Amram and Jocha- 
bed declared that,” &c. ‘Sir, if you mean Moses, 
pray say Moses.” Still I ery “‘ Mea culpa!” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Device ror Porcu or Country House 
S. vi. 107, 214, 373).— 

To those who cross the threshold of this door 

A hearty welcome both to rich and poor ; 

One favour only we would bid you grant— 

Feel you ’re at home, and ask for what you want, 
The above comprehensive welcome is inscribed on 
glass at Beedingwood, Sussex, the seat of Mr. 
Cattley. See West Sussex Gazette, Feb. 21. 

T. B. WitmsHorst. 


“TwizzeL” 1x Prace-names (7 §. vii. 28, 195). 
—I believe it was Whitaker, in his ‘ History of 
Whalley,’ p. 377, who first suggested the now gener- 
ally accepted explanation that twisle in Lancashire 
place-names means “a boundary.” In the earlier 
editions of ‘ Words and Places’ I gave this ety- 
mology on Whitaker’s authority, but this reference, 
with many others, was necessarily omitted in the 
cheap abridged editions. I am now inclined to 
think that Whitaker was wrong. Ettmiiller, in 
his ‘Lexicon Anglo-Saxonicum,’ gives tviseljan, 
“ bipartiri”; but the meaning of twistle in place- 
names is more clearly indicated by the A.-S. tvisel, 
“furca,” which corresponds to O.H.G. zwisila, 
M.H.G. zwisele, N.H.G. zwiesel, all of which, like 
the A.-S. tvisel, mean a “‘ fork.” All the German 
place-names which contain this word are, I believe, 
on the “fork” of two rivers. We have, for instance, 
Zwisila (tenth century), now Wieselburg, in Lower 


Austria, Zuisilperich (eleventh century) in the Tyrol, 
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and modern names such as Zwiesel, Zwieselen, 
Zwieselau, Zwiselstein, and Boheimzwiesel. See 
Forstemann, ‘ Die Deutschen Ortsnamen,’ pp. 37, 
110. This is also, I think, the case in Northum- 
berland. Twizel on the Till stands at the junction 
of that river with the Tweed; Haltwistle, at the 
junction of a large burn with the Tyne; and there 
is a Twizell close to the junction of the Pont and 
the Blythe. It would be interesting to know 
' whether this meaning suits the Lancashire twistles. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents could inform 
us whether any of them stand at the junction of 
two streams. Isaac Tay.or. 


The early spelling Twyshille surely points to the 
hill of the Saxon god commemorated in Tuesday. 
We have Tuesley in Surrey, which Kemble ascribes 
to this source. This seems the more likely, as the 
root T'wiss seems used without the affix. Boun- 
daries were commonly connected with the gods. 

Ratra Nevitt, F.S.A. 


Coacuine Paints (7" §. vii. 29).—In attribut- 
ing these prints to an artist named Halkyn the 
seller probably meant the well-known Henry Alken, 
generously throwing a superfluous H into the bar- 
gain. I am at a loss to understand Mr. Peax’s 
remark, ae bear a great resemblance to his 
[Halkyn’s] other productions.” Is Mr. Prax 
aware of a contemporary sporting artist with name 
so spelt? I have a set of Alken’s ‘Symptoms,’ 
published by McLean, Haymarket, 1822, the date 
of the prints in question, Any of Alken’s pro- 
ductions that I have seen are signed by him. 


C, A. Pyne. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


Inscriptions on Attars (7% S, vii. 9).—As 
the “discoverer” of the inscription on the altar- 
table at Whitchurch, near Denbigh, I must pro- 
test againt the report that it isin Greek characters. 
It is still on the framework of the altar-table on 
the right-hand side of the front, just under the 
slab. The letters are ordinary Latin capitals, son 
INCOGNITO DEO, with tr 1617, beneath which 1r 
again occurs. On entering the church on Aug. 23, 
1887, I went straight up to the chancel, and lifting 
the cloth saw the inscription, and on account of 
the dim light did not at first make it out; but 
Archdeacon Thomas, whose eyesight is considerably 
better than mine, at once read it, to the surprise of 
the incumbent, who previously had never seen it. 


Mepat Porrraits (7* §, vii. 8).—“ Christianus 
Hugienus” is, of course, Christian Huygens, the 
well-known eminent Dutch mathematician and 
astronomer, born 1629 and died 1695. Jean 
Varin, born at Lidge in 1604, was one of the first 
members of the Academy of Painting and Sculp- 
ture in France, and was a celebrated “ graveur en 

illes.” “D’Antonio Quiroca” should be 


Antonio Quiroga, who was a Spanish general, 
born 1784. He took part in the insurrection in 
Léon in 1820, fled to England in 1823, and died 
1841. “M. F. X. Belzunce Eve” is evidently 
intended for Henri Frangois Xavier de Belsunce, 
son of the Marquis de Belsunce, a nobleman of 
Guienne. He distinguished himself by his noble 
conduct during the plague at Marseilles in 1720-1, 
and was known as “the good Bishop of Mar- 
seilles.” 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


MARRIAGE ONLY ALLOWED AT CERTAIN Times 
or THE Year (7™ §, vii. 6, 156).—Neither A 
Roman Carnotic nor Mr. Watrorp in their 
enumeration of the times during which the public 
celebration of marriage is forbidden mentions the 
prohibition of marriage from the Rogations to 
Trinity Sunday. I fancy the rule which they give 
is not very old, not much older than the Council 
of Trent. In the ‘ Liber Sacerdotalis...... Secun- 
dum Ritum Sancte Romane et Apostolice Ecclesie’ 
(Venetiis, Victor a Rabanis, 1537, fol. 31), the 
forbidden times are as follows: ‘‘ Ab adventu 
usque ad epiphaniam : a septuagesima usque ad 
octavas pasche inclusive: a secund feria in roga- 
tionibus usque ad primam dominicam post pente- 
costen exclusive.” I think the old English 
medieval rule was like this, only the prohibition 
at Advent lasted to the octave of the Epiphany, 
and at Ascension the prohibition began on Roga- 
tion Sunday. If I remember right, these rules 
came down in England into the Caroline period, 
for I believe they are given somewhere by Bishop 
Cosiv. Of the verses of which Mr. Watrorp 
speaks there must be two or three sets ; is not one 
printed in the first volume of the ‘ Life of Bishop 
Samuel Wilberforce,’ as he found them in the 
vestry of the church in the Isle of Wight which 
was one of his early livings? I can only give 
distant recollections in this bookless place. 

J. Wickuam Leae. 

Cannes, 


On the ecclesiastical prohibitions see a valuable 
catena of authorities from A.D. 365 to the eighteenth 
century in Blunt’s ‘Annotated Prayer Book’ 
(1884), p. 447. 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Upon this subject may I refer your corre- 
spondents to ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" 8S. xii. 474? 
J. Upat. 

Ioner Temple. 


Ererone (7 §. vii. 147).—See 6" S. v. 269, 
414, 475; vi. 78. There is, perhaps, not much 
worth adding to what has been already written oa 
this subject. Jutian MARSHALL. 


Tovca (6% S. xii. 407, 519; 7” S. i. 76; vii. 
111).—F. R. A.’s question depends very much on 
pronunciation. How did the Rev. Mr. Touch at 
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Abertour in 1739 pronounce his name ; and how is 
it pronounced by its other owners? One thing is 
definite. Touch with ch soft can scarcely come 
from Touch with ch guttural, and for that reason 
cannot be from Stirlingshire. There, as F. R. A. 
shows, Touch was Toulch, Touchadam having 
formerly been spelt Toulcheadame. I may add 
that in 1367, in the ‘Scots Acts of Parliament,’ 
. 529, it has the unequivocably guttural form of 
ubhadam, a spelling which well represents its 
modern pronunciation as I have heard it in the 
vicinity of the battlefield of Bannockburn. There 
was more than one place called Tulch. Robert- 
son’s ‘ Index of Early Charters’ has two of Tulch, 
in Fifeshire (see p. 139, 14; p. 159, 6). These do 
not assist our quest, but much light comes from an 
entry in the ‘Index’ (p. 50, 12) about another 
oes of the same name. Ina roll of charters by 
vid II. appears, ‘‘ Carta to Isabel Toulch, sister 
to Henry Toulch, of the lands of Toulch in the vic. 
de Aberdeen.” Note how the guttural survives, 
for the Toulch of this charter is now the parish of 
Tough. Gro. Nettson. 
Glasgow. 


Cavittne Days (7* S. vii. 69).—Brockett, in 
his ‘Glossary of North Country Words,’ describes 
this as follows :— 

“Cavel, or Kavel, a lot, a share, Teut. kavel. To cast 
cavels, to cast lots, to change situations. Teut. kavelen. 
Cavil is the place allotted to a hewer in a coal mine by 
ballot. ‘I’ve getten acanny cavil for this quarter, how- 
ever.’ It means also an allotment of ground in a com- 
mon field.”’ 

The word is still in use. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
In North Country coal pits the working places 

vary, some being good and others bad. At 

periodical intervals the men draw lots for them, so 
that each may have a chance of a good place. The 
shifting of the gear from one place to another 
causes a stoppage of the work, and the day upon 
which it occurs is called “cavilling day.” It is 
not considered a working day at the pit, hence its 
exception in the agreement referred to. J. C. 


Encore (7" §. vii. 147).—Littré says, s.v.:— 
“Encore! pris elliptiquement, signifie, suivant l'occa- 
sion et le verbe sous-entendu, soit recommencez, ajoutez ; 
Boit Timprobation et le mécontentement que fait éprouver 
un fait qui se renouvelle.” 
Littré gives an instance of the latter meaning, but 


he gives none of the former. DnNarcgL. 
aris, 


Wm. 


The use of this word surely represents an ellipsis 
where either the addition of une fois (once more) 
or de nouveau (again) are implied. An an im- 
— word, to answer the purpose it does, it is far 

tter than bis, the French equivalent, would be, 
which, sounded by any number of average English- 
men, would produce an amount of sibilation which 


would certainly be taken for exactly the reverse of 
that which was intended by its use. Unfortunately 
encore itself, as any one taking notice will find, has 
become reduced to “ Core, core!” a fact which it 
would be well to record for the sake of any twenty- 
fifth century Dr. Murray. Nugent, in the thir- 
teenth edition of his ‘ French-English Dictionary,’ 
1810, gives Encore, French, with the equivalents 
“again,” “more,” and the Anglicized encore with 
the French equivalents “ encore,” “ bis.” 
R. W. Hacxwoop, 


Famity or Lorp (7" §, vii. 147).— 
A folio line engraving, bearing the date of G. 
Kneller, as the painter, 1722, and G. Virtue, as 
engraver, 1723, represents a middle-aged man 
at the entrance of a mansion. He is seated, 
his right arm resting on the base of a pillar, on 
which is a coat of arms, with the motto “Tacta 
libertas,” and underneath is the inscription :-— 

“This first coat was in this manner born by John, 

Lord Coningsby, Baron of Coningsby, in Lincolnshire, 
who was slain in the battle of Chesterfield in the Barons’ 
wars in the reign of King John, the which town and 
Castle of Coningsby being then confiscated, is now in the 
possession of the Lord Sheffield, and this is approved by 
the Heralds upon perusal of the evidence of Humphry 
Coningby, of Nendsollers, who is linially descended from 
the said John.” 
His right hand holds a scroll, inscribed “ Magna 
Charta 9 of Henry the 3™, This is my birthright, 
purchased with the blood of my ancestors.” At 
his side stand two girls of from ten to fourteen 
years of age. I do not know whether this will 
assist Mr. Marrinpace in his inquiries ; but if 
he can refer me to an account of the battle in 
question I shall be obliged. H. H. B. 

Derby. 


“ Douce FAR NIENTE” (7" §, vii. 28, 111, 177). 
—With regard to the second “ puzzling line,” a 
reference to the list of phrases and quotations at 
the end of the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ would 
have given the correct reading and the authority ; 
and that list will probably clear up many other 
cases of disputed authorship. Mr. Scherren, who 
furnished the authorities in that list for me, in- 
forms me that Biichmann’s failure to find the line 
in the ‘ Nugw’ is due to the fact that these are the 
productions of Nicolaus (not Matthias) Borbonius, 
and that the ‘ Dictum,’ which in its full form rans 
thus 

: Omnia mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis ; 
Illa vices quasdam res habet, illa vices, 

will be found in the ‘Delitie Poetarum Ger- 

manorum hujus illustrium,’ 

pars. i. p. 685, collectore A. F. G. G., Francofurti, 

mpcxt!.; British Museum press-mark 238 i. 14. 
Epiror ‘ Eycyc. Dict.’ 

Belle Sauvage. 


Error REGARDING THE Mass (7™ §, vi. 506; 


vii. 154).—Some years ago I was scoffed at by a 
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correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ (6 S. xii. 91) for men- 
tioning the opinion of a friend of mine that the 
term mass was sometimes used by Roman Catholics 
in speaking of other offices than that to which it is 
properly applied. If Mr. W. F. Hosson be right, 
then was my friend justified in the saying, and I— 
but this is a matter of no consequence. 

If we may credit Mr. W. W. Story when he 
says of Christmas Eve (‘Roba di Roma,’ vol. i. 
p. 62), “At about nine o’clock the same evening 
the Pope performs High Mass in some one of the 
great churches, generally at Santa Maria Maggiore,” 
that is, indeed, a mass celebrated at night on 
Christmas Eve. The midnight offering belongs of 
right to Christmas Day, which is marked by the 
fact that three high masses are enjoined, the first 
at midnight to greet the hour of our Lord’s birth, 
the second at daybreak to commemorate the rising 
of the day-spring from on high, and the third at 
the ordinary time of sacrifice. To continue my 
citation from Story, he says of the use of Rome 
(p. 63) :— 

“ When the clock strikes midnight all the bells ring 
merrily, mass commences at the principal churches, and 
at San Luigi dei Francesi and the Gesii there is a great 
illumination...... and very good music.” 

Bat it was at one of these two churches on Christmas 
Eve that Mr. Beatty-Kingstcn experienced what I 
think he calls “the stomach-ache of sound.” He 
tells of his sufferings in ‘Music and Manners.’ 

Sr. Swirnty. 


“The mass proper is said on Christmas Eve,” as 
it is daily throughout the year, except on Good 
Friday, but in the morning, not in the evening. 
On Christmas Day there are three masses, the first 
being the “ midnight mass,” or missa de nocte, or 
in gallicantu. This, from being said immediately 
after midnight, has been inaccurately said to be on 
Christmas Eve, as by Sir Walter Scott. The second 
is at dawn, in aurora, and the third is the high 
mass. Evidence that “other offices said in church,” 
even mere lessons of Holy Scripture, were ever 
called mass by Catholics would “aes to 


many if forthcoming. 

Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 

Avsraia (7™ vii. 67).—With no desire to be 
a captious critic, but for the sake of historical 
accuracy, may I suggest that information about 
the Austrian Empire in 1700-1770 is not very 
likely to be attainable? Francis II. did not de- 
clare himself “Emperor of Austria” until 1804, 
and did not bring the Holy Roman Empire to a 
close until 1806. Surely the learned and versatile 
Dr. Bryce has not written in vain ! 

Epwarp H. M.A, 
Hastings Corporation Reference Library. 


Pronunciation or “Vase” (7% §, vi. 489; 
vii, 173).—It is impossible, I think, that vase can 
ever have been pronounced as if it were spelt vace. 


It was once, and even within my own m i 
pronounced so as to rhyme with “cause,” and 
the only conceivable reason for making it rhyme 
with “case,” or “face,” or “grace” is that (so far 
as I know) there is no word which in serious verse 
can be made to rhyme with its present pronuncia. 
tion, vahse. In comic verse it is easy enough, as 
thus :— 

That brutal boy, with loud Ha has, 

Exclaim’d, “ I ve smash’d the china vase !”’ 

“You have?” said I; “it was mamma's!” 
which three lines are extracted by permission from 
the works of that voluminous poet Anon. 

A. J. M, 


Anson’s ‘ Voyages’ (5" S. iii. 489 ; iv. 78, 100, 
396 ; 7" 8. vi. 92, 235, 351, 432; vii. 112).—There 
is no reference to “ Divine Providence” in either the 
seventh edition (Dublin, 1748) or a recent po: 
edition published by Milner & Co., London. 

J. F. Manseron. 

Liverpool. 


‘Curonicte or Henry VIII.’ (7* vii. 205). 
—In answer to Mr. Tepper’s note, may I be 
allowed to say that, so far from my being unaware 
of the existence of the Spanish edition he mentions, 
it was the publication of it in 1874 that first at- 
tracted my attention to the subject, and my trans- 
lation was primarily made from the printed copy. 
I thought this was sufficiently indicated in p. xiv 
of my introduction, where I mention the particular 
MS. selected by the Marquis de Molins for publica- 
tion, and commend his judgment in the selection. 
Since the publication of my edition of the 
‘Chronicle’ I have been favoured with an inter- 
esting communication from the Rev. J. H. Pollen, 
8.J., of St. Asaph, who informs me that there is 
a MS. of Father Persons (1595) in the archives of 
Stonyhurst College, in which there are several ex- 
tracts from the ‘Chronicle,’ and the authorship is 
attributed to a certain Garzias, or Garzias His- 
panus. I have not yet been able to find any trace 
of such person in England at the period, and 
although I have not had an opportunity of inspect- 
ing the Persons MS., I am inclined to think that 
Garzias may possibly be a mistake for Guaras. 
Antonio de Guaras is mentioned in the ‘Chronicle’ 
somewhat prominently as a merchant resident in 
London, and acted subsequently as Spanish Consul 
far into the reign of Elizabeth, by whose orders he 
was imprisoned whilst acting as diplomatic agent 
during the long interruption of official relations 
between England and Spain. It is rather curious 
that Father Persons should know the name of the 
author of the ‘Chronicle’ forty years after it was 
written, whereas the contemporary copyists were 
evidently in the dark about it. An inspection of 
the Persons MS. at Stonyhurst may lead to inter- 
esting discoveries. Martin A, 8. Home. 

Devonshire Club, 8,W. 
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Casa DE Pitatos (7 §. vii. 107).—I went over 
this building about ten years ago. According to 
Ford (Murray’s ‘ Handbook for Spain’) it is 
“go called because said to be built in imitation of that of 
Pilate at Jerusalem. The black cross in the Patio is the 
point from whence Las Estaciones, the stations to the 
Cruz del Campo, begin. Few Spanish cities are without 
these stations, which generally lead to the Calvario, a 
Golgotha, or hill with crosses on it, and erected in 
memorial of the crucifixion. During Passion Week these 
stations are visited, and at each of them a prayer is said. 
This palace was built in 1533 by the great nobleman of 
the day, Fadrique Enriquez de Ribera, in commemora- 
tion of his having performed the pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
in 1519, He was accompanied by the t Juan de la 
ane who published their tour (Tribagia, Roma, 

21).” 

The traditional part of the Via Dolorosa at Jeru- 
salem commences with the palace of Pilate (now 
the governor’s house), and zigzags through the 
city to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

Henry Drake. 


The story I was told on the spot was that it was 
built by a noble Romero in memory of his visit to 
the Holy Land as a facsimile of the house where 
our Lord was judged, made out from the remains 
that were pointed out to him as such. I cannot at 
the moment refer to my notes to ascertain the 
Romero’s name, but I fancy it should be in the 
guide-books. I remember the marble stairs, the 
pillar of the flagellation, the basin in which Pilate 
washed his hands, &c., in reputed facsimile. 

R. H. Busx. 

This beautiful Moorish house was built by a 
Duke of Medina Cceli, and remains in his family. 
It is most probably, like the exquisite Alcazar in 
the same city, the work of Moorish captives, I 
visited it some years ago. It was then in a sad 
state of neglect, unlike the Alcazar, which has been 
carefully restored. The reason of its being called 
the Casa de Pilatos is, as I was then told, that it 
was the house of Pilate in Jerusalem, and removed 
by the hands of angels to Seville. 

E. Leaton Bienxixsorr. 


*‘Coacuixe Days anp Coacuine Ways’ (7% 
8. vii. 106).—Mr. W. R. Tare says he, “for one,” 
regrets the breaking up of the old system of road 
travelling ; and I say ditto to Mr. Tare. But I 
have one correction and one confirmation to offer 
to his remarks on the work by W. O. Tristram 
which he criticizes. 

The correction regards his (Mr. TaTe’s) remark 
that whereas the illustrations he is criticizing re- 
present “ the leader’s reins as being drawn through 
rings on the wheelers’ cheeks,” they invariably 
passed over the heads of the wheelers in the case 
of the old coaches. Invariably is a dangerous 
word. The reins were generally arranged as Mr. 
Tare asserts. But there always were some horses 
who were annoyed and made nervous by the reins 
passing between their ears, and in such cases the 


practice of placing them in the manner Mr. Tate 
supposes to be a modern innovation was resorted 
to in days which I remember, and which are pro- 
bably long anterior to any remembrances of his, I 
may add that I think in dating “the period of 
the perfection of roads and road travelling” from 
1784 he puts it a good thirty years too early. My 
first coach journeys date from about 1817, and I 
can testify to very notable improvements both in 
roads and coaching much after that date. 

Now for my confirmation. The illustrations, 
by H. Railton and H. Thomson, which “always 
depict two persons on the box seat beside the 
coachman,” which Mr. Tare objects to, are in 
truth a monstrosity in the eyes of an old coaching 
man, Mr. Tats says that invariably there was 
but one. Alas! we have trouble again with that 
dangerous invariably; and very serious trouble 
often arose from the fallibility of it. The fact is 
that there was a very heavy penalty (50/., I think) 
on placing a third person on the box, the very 
reasonable motive of the regulation being that it 
was quite justly considered that the driver could 
not have sufficient elbow-room and “scope and 
verge enough” for doing his work with safety if 
he were encumbered with more than one passenger 
on the box. Moreover, this heavy penalty was one 
of those which were recoverable by any informer ; 
and the result was that the roads were infested 
by such gentry, not only on the look-out for a con- 
travention, but practising all sorts of dodges to in- 
veigle agood-natured orgreedy coachman into letting 
a third man get up “ just for a few miles.” But 
the game was so well known that such an applica- 
tion was apt to be answered by a coil of thong 
winding itself round the thighs of the applicant. 
Mr. Tate writes, “ The box seat was the coveted 
place, for which a small extra fare was demanded.” 
Read “for which a small extra tip was expected.” 
The demand of extra fare points to a much later 
day of more urgent competition and less liberal 
dealings. 

As an indication of the rapid oblivion of the 
brightest glory, I may mention, while on the sub- 
ject of coaching, that I read the other day (in All 
the Year Round, I think) of “the famous Quick- 
silver” starting from Piccadilly at 4 p.u.! and 
reaching Exeter late the following evening! ! Oh, 
dear! oh, dear! Shade of Jack Pier ! 

T. Apotpnus TROLLOPE. 

Budleigh Salterton. 


Liquip Gas (7 8. vi. 448 ; vii. 37, 157).—The 
following appears in Pigot’s ‘Directory’ (circa 
1829), s.v. “ Hull”:— 

“The oil gas works is an establishment in which the 
inhabitants of Hull must necessarily feel considerable 
interest, oil being one of the staple articles of its com- 
merce; and we are happy to report that the institution 
is fast rising to a state in which it will be profitable to 
its proprietors. The residuum, by a process recently 
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discovered, forms a beautiful varnish, applicable to 
various purpcoses...... The brilliant lantern at the bottom 
of Queen-street, which is thirty feet high, is illuminated 
from these works, and is very useful to the shipping ; 
the method of lighting it is ingenious—a tube, perforated 
at intervals from the bottom of the burner, admits a 
stream of gas by means of a stopcock, which, issuing 
through the apertures, by lighting the bottom jet, the 
ignition passes rapidly from one to the other till it 
reaches the burner in the lantern.” —P. 961. 


J. F. 
Liverpool. 


Deatn Warrant or I. (7 §. vii. 8, 
114).—I can remember many years ago (about 
1844) possessing a copy in facsimile of this docu- 
ment on a large oblong folio sheet, at the top of 
which was an etching of the unfortunate king, 
having long hair descending on the shoulders, and 
wearing his George suspended round his neck by a 
ribbon. This was presumably the same which he 
gave to Bishop Juxon on the scaffold, saying at the 
same time, “Remember.” The warrant was en- 
grossed in the ancient court hand at that date in 
use, and the signatures of the commissioners were 
appended, having at the sides their seals in red 
wax, though the heraldic bearings incised upon 
them were very faint and indistinct. The first three 
signatures adhibited were Jo. Bradshaw, Tho. 
Grey, O. Cromwell; and the warrant, which was 
dated January 29, 1648, ended, “Given under our 
hands and seals.” It was bought in London, and 
its ultimate destination was being pasted upon the 
wall of a bedroom. Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


It may be worth while to mention that a fac- 
simile of this document, with the seals, was pub- 
lished some years ago by Mr. J. C. Hotten, and is 
still advertised for sale by Messrs, Chatto & Windus, 
at the price of two shillings. 


Epvwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 
Hastings. 


There is a reduced facsimile of this (ancoloured) 
in the “Waverley Novels,” forty-eight volume 
edition, 1860 (‘ Woodstock’), with the signatures 
and seals clearly reproduced. 

JonATHAN Bovucuier. 


Buayket (7" vii. 106).—Thomas Blanket 
was one of three Flemish brothers, clothmakers in 
Bristol, and was in 1340 ordered by a local court 
to pay a heavy fine “for having caused various 
machines for weaving and making woollen cloths to 
be set up in his houses and for having hired 
weavers and other workmen for this purpose.” And 
in a licence to the officers of the port of Bristol 
— the Pope’s collector to export certain 

ousehold goods in the year 1382, are enumerated 
** duos blanketos pro uno lecto.” But we find the 
word in different forms before the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Ducange gives a quotation from a monastic 
rule of 1152, where certain clothing is ordered to 


be made “de blancheto.” In an article in the 

Quarterly Review for 1846 the idea that blankets 

take their name from one Thomas Blanket is ridi. 

culed. Constance Russet, 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


The derivation of this word is generally attri- 
buted to the name of the first manufacturer of the 
article, who is sometimes said to have been a 
Flemish weaver settled in Bristol. In an article on 
this city in the Saturday Review recently this 
latter derivation was given ; but Blanket was a 
surname in England as early as the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, so it is not necessary to 
search beyond our own country for the name. 

B, Frorence Scaruetr. 


I have always understood that these articles of 
creature comfort were named after the man who 
first manufactured them, a native, or at all events 
a parishioner, of St. Stephen’s parish, Bristol. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


The date of the supposed Thomas Blanket, of 
Bristol, is 1340, and it would probably be difficult 
to get behind that. The name, however, was for- 
merly applied to white garments and to a white 
pear (Pyrum subalbidum in Littleton), from which 
it would appear that blanc is the root, as Murray, 
Skeat, and other modern etymologists tell us. 

C. ©. 


Deata oF Cuive (7* 8. vi. 207, 293, 430, 518; 
vii. 56, 198).—Horace Walpole’s letters about 
Lord Clive’s death show, when taken together, that 
they only give contemporary gossip, not evidence. 
The family naturally kept silence ; although one of 
the many rumours was that he died by cutting his 
throat, the fact was first published in a circumstan- 
tial account by Mr. Gleig in his ‘ Life of Clive’ in 
1840. We know that contemporary reports of 
events at first hand constantly differ in details, 
and Mr. Gleig’s account differs somewhat from the 
tradition in my family, which is in substance as 
follows. Lord Clive suffered pain greater than he 
could bear from an internal complaint, though not, 
as Dr. Johnson had heard, from remorse of minc 
He was playing cards one evening in bis house in 
Berkeley Square with his friend and secretary 
Henry Strachey, Mrs. Strachey, and Miss Patty 
Ducarel. During a game, he got up and went out 
of the room. As he did not come back, Mr. Strachey 
said to his wife, “You had better see where my 
lord is,” She went out, and found him lying on the 
floor with his throat cut. She told the story to 
her son Henry, who told it to me, his nephew. 
His father could never bear to mention the sub- 
ject. 

Not long before Mr. Gleig’s death I wrote to ask 
him where he got his account from, as it somewhat 
differed from mine, But I had unfortunately de- 
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layed too long. He could not then remember, 
though he thought it was from the Clive family 
Epwarp SrracHeEy. 
Sutton Court. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
is Bacon (Lord Verulam) : a Critical Review of his 
With Selections from his Writings. 
By B. G. Lovejoy. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Mar. Lovesor has written a most timely book. It might 
not unfitly be entitled ‘Bacon: a Protest against Hero 
Worship.’ We cannot enter into the never-ending con- 
troversy as to Bacon’s moral character, That, however, 
is a small matter compared with the tendency which 
now shows itself in all directions to whitewash every 
man, no matter what his acts may have been, who 
has had a Jong and deep-seated influence on the life and 
conduct of succeeding generations. This is at once foolish 
and dangerous. The laws that govern right and wrong 
are immutable, though of course men of one age see their 
way among the complex things of life more clearly than 
those of another. But because a man has been incident- 
ally a benefactor to his race it does not follow that his 
ends were good or his actions worthy. We may believe 
that the religious changes of the sixteenth century were 
inevitable without thinking Henry VIII. or Elizabeth 
admirable. We may be thankful that there was a party 
opposed to the court in the reign of Charles II., and that 
it found an efficient leader in the first Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, without giving way to a feeling of admiration for 
the patron of Titus Oates. In like manner we may value 
the great treasure of lofty thoughts which we possess in 
the writings of Lord Verulam without absolving him 
from the many mean and degrading things recorded of 
him, To try to efface the moral guilt of a man because 
he was intellectually powerful is as stupid a blunder in 
morals as it is to value men solely for their physical 
strength, as come savages are said to do, or for their long 
and illustrious ancestry, a weakness which we find in all 
stages of culture, Sir Thomas More flourished in a less 
refined time than Bacon. He was a man of powerful 
intellect, but in power of thought by no means to be com- 
pared with the author of the ‘ Novum Organum’; yet no 
one who has followed his career and noted his simple and 
honest life, which ended on the scaffold, can bring him- 
self to believe that he would, for anything in the world, 
have been guilty of the tricks which degraded the latter. 
Bacon’s is a great name in thought and letters 
it is not fair to think worse of the evil in his nature on 
that account, The temptations which surround the man 
of genius are as hard to bear as those which oppress the 
dolt. To maintain that genius gives an extra power of 
resisting evil is a mistake; the wise man and the stupid 
here stand on a level. It is, however, far more dangerous 
to explain away the errors of a man like Bacon than it is 
to speak lightly of the divergences from the straight 
line of those men who are only remembered for their 
violation of the law of justice. 


Memoirs atom Half a Century. By “ Owen Squire.” 
(John Bumpus. ) 

We cannot make our readers understand the pleasure 

this book has given us. It is in no sort a great work, The 

author, we are quite sure, is not under the impression 

that it is; but though not a work of high class, it is 

just the volume to take up after a long run with hounds 


or a heavy day’s work in the office. When body and mind 


are tired we 


for thought as shall set the brain a-working, trying to 
solve problems the interpretation of which is not for this 
world. What we desire isa ion of p pic- 
tures clothed in clear and homely language, which shall 
not set us thinking of the last fashions in philosophy or 
of the words to be added to the vocabulary of Dr. Mur- 
ray’s great dictionary. The gentleman who calls himself 
“Owen Squire ” bas just hit our taste. The only fault 
we shall find—and as reviewers it would never do if 
we did not carp at something—is that he has not made it 
long enough. He must in his long experience have noted 
many other curious facte which he has not committed to 

per. ‘‘ Owen Squire’s ” memories are just of the kind 
that would have delighted Lord Macaulay, if anybody of 
the time of William III. or Anne had been sensible 
enough to write in his vein. Jottings about what a man 
has himself heard and seen are much more interesting 
than what he has gathered from books or the investiga- 
tions of scientific experts. The author visited Tasmania 
somewhere about thirty years ago, and that, our readers 
must remember, is a very remote period in the annals of 
that lovely dependency. There are a few jokes scattered 
about, at which we have been inclined to laugh. They 
are not, however, among the best parts of the volume. 
The story of the preacher who, on being taken to task 
for some important violation of one of the ten command- 
ments, said, God's lambs will is not, as the 
author thinks, a new perversity. e have met with it 
in more than one obscure tract of the time of our great 
Civil War. No one has re found out what is the lowest 
depth of imbecility to which the designers of sepulchral 
monuments can sink, The Pembrokeshire sculptor who 
carved on a monument to one of the Bulkeleys a tear 
surrounded by a laurel wreath must have gone very near 
to reaching the bottom. We have heard of the wood- 
work of a church being, when a great man died, painted 
black, picked out with white tears, looking for all the 
world like wriggling tadpoles, and we have seen the 
marble tears in the eyes of certain cherubs round the 
tomb of William the Silent at Delft ; but a tear treated 
as a separate object is new to us. It is worthy of the in- 
ventive faculties of the eighteenth century heralds, who 
have done their best to fill the peerage with hideous 
monstrosities, 


The Two Town Halls of Liverpool. By Sir J. A. Picton, 
(Liverpool, Walmsley.) 
Notes on the Local Historical Changes in the Surface of 
the Land in and about Liverpool. (Same publishers.) 
THE present town hall of Liverpool is one hundred and 
forty years old. With the exception of a part of the 
Bluecoat School it is the oldest public building in the 
city. It replaces an older building, covered original! 
with thatch, which can have had little claims to archi- 
tectural beauty. Though Liverpool is not a new city—it 
was incorporated by John—it has so few antiquities that 
the inhabitants have come to look upon their town hall 
as a venerable antiquity. Sir James Picton’s history of 
it will, we are sure, be of service to many. The interest 
that a building has to men of the present generation 
cannot be measured by years. As an architectural com- 
ee ges the Liverpool town hall is pleasing, though 
uilt at a time when English architecture had sunk to 
low-water mark, We should be very sorry if we heard 
of any plan being on foot for replacing it by any “ Early 
English ” or “ Queen Anne” structure such as it is now 
the fashion to admire with eectarian exclusiveness, which 
is sure to produce a violent reaction. 
The vast accumulation of buildings around what was 
old Liverpool bas eo altered the features of the country 
that no one but a local antiquary can reconstruct in 
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tagenet or Tudor times. Where are now streets and 
uares was then a land of streams and jutting rocks, 
The valleys have been filled up and built over, the rocks 
hewn away for building material. We do not grudge 
the fact that these features of natural beauty have been 
replaced by the abodes of humanity, but we are very 
lad to have at hand what we may call a guide-book to 
Liverpool before it fell under the domain of man, 


Old Chelsea: a Summer Day's Stroll, By Benjamin 
Ellis Martin. Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 

Tuts isa charming book ; text and illustrations are alike. 

That is just what they should be. The only fault we 

have to find is that it is far too short. Chelsea is 

an historic village, connected with the national life in a 

thousand ways ; and when we reach the last page we are 

still hungry for more. We do not know whether Mr. 

Martin is an antiquary or not. We should conceive he 

is, though he keeps his feelings in the background ; for, 

slight as are his sketches, he has avoided blunders, or we 
have not been keen enough to detect them. 

A good history of Chelsea is much wanted—one that 
shall give us minute details, and, above all things else, 
shall have maps showing us the state of the village 
from time to time. One of these should mark the spots 
memorable for the abode of persons we all love and 
reverence, How few of us there are who identify as we 
go along the place that was once the home of the holy 
chancellor Sir Thomas More, the house where L, E. L. 

Miss Landon) was born, or that in which Carlyle lived 

‘or so many years. We believe that Mr. Martin could 

produce an excellent book of this kind, embodying all 

that is valuable in Faulkner's now antiquated volume 
and giving much new knowledge. 

Mr. Martin’s English is remarkably good; but, like 
the rest of us, be trips now and then. Speaking of 
families in pre-Reformation times building chantries 
attached to their parish churches, he tells us of the 
founders “deeding or bequeathing it, as they did any 
other real estate.” Deeding is a frightful word. He 
may have authority for it. We fear he has; but that 

es it none the less hideous, ‘“‘ Conveying by deed” 
is the proper form, which we trust will take the place 
of “ deeding ” in any new edition. 


of the Greek Comic Poets. With Renderings 
English Verse, By F.A, Paley, (Sonnenschein 
& Co.) 
Ir we were to call in question English Greek scholar- 
ship, we should be most justly taken to task for showing 
either ignorance or extreme prejudice. Several names 
at once occur to us which rank on a level with the best 
of the German students. It is, however, none the less 
true that the instruction in Greek furnished by our uni- 
versities is of a far narrower kind than is to be wished. 
The “good men” who come out in honours know their 
books well, but few know anything beyond them. Eng- 
lishmen have not yet freed themselves from the narrow 
surroundings of the revival of letters. They do not seem 
to be aware that the use of learning a language is not to 
be able to construe, but to master its literature. The 
literature of Greece that has survived—leaving out of 
consideration the Christian authors, which belong to a 
different category—is so vast that but few persons can 
master it all ; but it is not well that men’s reading should 
be cabined in within the rim of a circle of short radius. 
Mr. Paley is admitted on all hands to be one of the 
test living scholars, We are thankful to him for 
aving produced the little book before us, It is in itself, 
from the first page to the last, interesting to those even 
who do not know a word of the Greek language. The 


translations are excellently done, and show a complete 
mastery of English as wellas Greek. They are a thought 
too free, perhaps, to give satisfaction to persons of very 
rigourist tendencies, but they admirably give the sense 
Had Menander or Antiphanes been Englishmen we can 
imagine that they would have used the very words in 
which Mr. Paley has re-vested their ideas, We confess, 
however, that the chief value of the book in our eyes 
consists in the fact that it opens out new lines of thought 
to young scholars, who have been but too apt to think 
that there was little worth reading in the tongue of 
Hellas outside the books used in their university course. 


Tue “ Record Series” of the Yorkshire Archzological 
and Topographical Association is making good progress, 
We have received the fifth volume, which consists of the 
second portion of a calendar of The Feet of Fines for that 
shire. The years covered are from 1571 to 1582~.¢ 
short period, yet one embracing vast changes in landed 
property. Such a book is not meant to be read; but it 
will be constantly referred to by every one who is inter- 
ested in the manorial or genealogical history of that great 
shire. So far as we have been able to test it, we are 
bound to say that Dr. Collins, the compiler, has done his 
work excellently, There is a twofold index, one of per- 
sons and another of places. We have, for the purpose of 
testing it, made many references, and have not detected 
a solitary error. 


Le Livre for March 10 with a further and en- 
couraging report upon M. Uzanne’s scheme for the 
formation of the projected Société des Bibliophiles 
Contemporains, The correspondence, not wholly edify- 
ing, of the Prince de Ligne with Casanova is closed, 
and there is an excellent paper on ‘ L’(Zuvre Poétique 
d’ Alexander Dumas.’ 


Mr. Etuior Stock is about to bring out a facsimile of 
the unique black-letter ‘A BC Primer’ of 1538, which 
is in the library of Emanuel College, Cambridge. Mr. 
Shuckburgh, the librarian of the college, will write a 
bibliographical introduction to the reproduction. 


Motices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


SterHanre (‘A Mad World, my Masters ’).—This is 
the title of a play by Thomas Middleton, the Elizabethan 
dramatist, 1608, 4to, 


Aw to Haydn's ‘ Dictionary 
of Dates’ the American Civil War ended with the sur- 
render of General Kirby Smith, May 26, 1865. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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NOW READY, 


THE 


SECOND MONTHLY PART 


OF THE 


NEW SERIES 


OF 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 
Containing 
CONFESSIONS of a CARETAKER. A! HARMONY. A Story. 
Serial Story by RITA.” 
FIRST LOVES. | DAY DREAMS. 
The GOLDFIELDS of the BRITISH ISLES. 


A PRACTICAL TEST. A Story. 
“FOR SWEET CHARITY.” A Story. 


CITIZEN SOLDIERS. 
CONCERNING NONSENSE. A WHIFF from the PIPE. 
VEGETARIAN DINNERS 


A MAN’S FRIENDS. A Story. 
OLD KENSINGTON. 


A GOSSIP on NAMES. 
REST! REST! PERTURBED SPIRIT. 


MY VALENTINE. A Story. A Story. 

BELOW BRIDGE. KING CARNIVAL. 

LONDON’S COUNCIL. |The ORETOWN BANK ROBBERY. 
ROYAL HOUSE of STUART. |SEA LEGENDS and SUPERSTITIONS. 
TESTAMENTARY CURIOS. | POEMS, &c. &e. 


*,* Sold at all Railway Bookstalls, Booksellers’, and Newsvendors’, or can be supplied direct 
from the Office, 26, Wellington-street, Strand. 


WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s, 10d. and MONTHLY PARTS, 12s, 6d. for the year, postage included. 
Post Office Orders should be made payable to Henny WALKER. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BLOOD-MONEY; and other Stories. By Charles Gibbon. 2 vols, crown 1. 8 v0, 


FOR. FAITH and FREEDOM. By Walter Besant, Author of ‘All Sorts and 


Conditions of Men.’ With 32 Illustrations. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


The LEGACY of CAIN. By Wilkie Collins, Author of ‘The Woman in White’ 
CHANCE? or FATE? By Alice O’Hanlon, Author of ‘The Unforeseen,’ &e, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
DR. RAMEAU. By Georges Ohnet, Author of ‘ The Ironmaster,’ &c. Translated 


by Mre. CASHEL HOEY. With 9 Illustrations by Emile Bayard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


NIKANOR. Translated from the French of Henri Gréville, Author of‘ Dosia, 


&c. With 8 Full-Page Liiustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 


The EN ENGLISHMAN of the RUE CAIN. By H. F. Wood, Author of ‘The 


Passenzer from Scotland Yard.’ Crown Svo cloth extra. 


ROMANCES of the LAW. By R. E. Francillon, Author of ‘King or Knave?’ 


&e. With _With Frontispiece by D. A. Friston. _Crown 8v0. cloth, 6a. 


NEW PICCADILLY NOVELS.—Crowa 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
HERR PAULUS. By Walter Besant. HOLIDAY TASKS. By James Payn. 
The DEVIL'S DIE. By Grant Allen. The SPECTRE of the CAMERA. By Julian Hawthorne 
FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE. By Grant Allen. The BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By Sarah Tytler. 
EVE. By the Author of‘ John Herring.’ KING or KNAVE? By R. E. Francillon. 
The MYSTERY of MIRBRIDGE. By James Payn. Frontispiece) DAVID POINDEXTER’S DISAPPEARANCE. By Julian Haw 
by Arthur Hopkins. thorne. 


POETRY. 


POEMS and BALLADS. Third Series. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7: 


The COMPLETE WORKS in VERSE and PROSE of PERCY BYSSHE 


SHELLEY. Edited by R. H. SHEPHERD. 5 vols. Crown | Svo. cloth, 8s. 6d. eac 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
The EULOGY of RICHARD JEFFERIES. By Walter Besant, With a Photo- 


grapb Portrait and Facsimile of Signature. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s, 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. By Walter Besant, Author of‘ All Sorts and Conditions 


of Men.’ With 137 Plates and Woodeuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, i¢s. 


PLAYERS and PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE KNOWN. By John Coleman. 2 vols. 


demy 8vo. cloth extra, 24s. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS of GENERAL P. H. SHERIDAN. With Portraits, 


d Facsimi les. 2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 242. 


SCIENCE, NATURAL HISTORY, &c. 
WORKS by RICHARD JEFFERIES. Cheap Edition. In post 8vo. cloth limp, 


2a. 6d. each NATURE NBAR LONDON, The LIFE of th FIELDS. The OPEN AIR. 


The FOLE-LORE of PLANTS. By the Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A, Crown 


svo. cloth extra, 68. 


The PLAYTIME NATURALIST. By Dr. J. E. Taylor, F.L.S., Editor of ‘ Science- 


Gossip.’ With 366 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 


WORKS by the late RICHARD A, PROCTOR:— 

FLOWERS of the SKY. With 55 Illustrations, Small crown 8vo.; SATURN andits SYSTEM. New and A Povteed Edition, with 13 Stee 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. Pilates. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 31, 6d 

EASY STAR LESSONS, With Ster Maps for Every Night inthe Year,| MYSTERIES of TIME and SPACE. With Illustrations. Cheaper 
Drawings of the Constellations, &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, és. | Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 67. 

FAMILIAR SCIBNCE STUDIES. Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo.| The UNIVERSE of SUNS; and wae Science Gleanings. With 
cloth extra, 6a, Cheaper Editiou. Crown 8yo. cloth 

WAG2S and WANTS of SCIENCE WORKERS. _Crown ls. 64. _ extra, 6s. 
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